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OVERLEAVENED “e 


JOHN MALICK 


leaveneth the whole lump.” A pinch is enough for three measures of meal. Leaven 
is a ferment. It makes alcohol and gas. Neither is a food. It is the lump that mat- 
ters. Leaven does not make bread. It only makes better bread. Only the best material 
can be leavened without disintegrating the loaf. Leaven in small quantities, allowed to 
work for a limited time, makes sweet and wholesome; allowed to go on indefinitely it makes 
the whole mass sour and worthless. Beyond a certain point it makes not for the firm text- 
ure of the life-giving loaf, but for bubbles and gas. Leaven multiplies with great rapidity. 
At a given time it must be set aside to cool, otherwise the whole lump would be consumed. 

Our world brings to mind the figure of the leaven. It needs to be set aside to cool. The 
ferment is threatening the substance. The lump, the very bread of our life, is becoming an 
airy, inflated thing. We needed some leaven added to the lump. We added it. Now the 
need is to add more meal to the leaven. 

We introduced the new leaven of human rene and the general welfare into our system 
of making and dividing things. The leavening has gone-.on until many proclaim and believe 
that all Injustice is in the present system, and all justice is in an order that is yet to be. We 
started in to say that acquired rights in property are too secure; that employers have too large 
a share; that management and brains take too much of the profit; that group interests are 
underrated, and that loyalty to employer is exaggerated. The leaven has worked until it is 
widely taught that property acquired can establish no claim; that employers have no place 
nor share; that management and brains make no contribution; that group interests should be 
the only concern, and that faithfulness to employer is the mark of the wage slave. 

We set out to leaven the thought of a perfect church that can do no wrong with the truth 
that it is a human institution of mingled good and ill. The leaven has made some people 
believe that religion and all her works were born in fraud and conceived in iniquity; that the 
Church, bad in motive and malicious in practice, deliberately set out with the cunning intent 
of keeping men in bondage and the dark. Overleavened, the Church becomes to the Messiahs 
_____ of the new day a seething mass of falsehood and deceit. It can do no right. 

Me We are oversupplied with leaven and lacking in substance. Most of the fermenting 
____ people can profitably be mustered out for useful employment. ‘The leaven now is at the very 
structure of industry, government, morality, and religion. In leavening out injustice and 
abuse we have leavened in a spirit anda method which no system of any time has surpassed 
in disregard of human rights or divine law. 


a 


| EAVENING is a process of letting air and light into a sodden mass. “A little leaven 
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A Unitarian Unit 


HEN A PLEA of surpassing importance 
comes from the heart of the Church, the 
editorial joy overflows. The temptation 
is for a journal to assume a kind of 

leadership in policy which may run ahead of or 
apart from the membership, and leave the pages 
strewn with unapproved plans. This is bad for 
both the Church and its organ. An example, of the 
better way comes with a will from our congregation 
and minister in Dayton, Ohio, which, it seems to 
us, will grip the heart, the imagination, and the 
administrative zeal of our people throughout the 
country :and Canada. We hazard little of THE 
REGISTER’S reputation as forecaster when we de- 
clare we believe the thing will be done, though at 
the moment of writing the idea is warm in the 
hearts and clear in the minds of only a few people. 
“Our committee,” writes Dr. Weatherly, pastor, 
“sees that the Society of Friends and the Jewish 
organization are each taking up and making them- 
selves responsible for a definite work in Europe. 
The Unitarians should undertake a definite work 
also. In a recent issue of THE REGISTER you sug- 
gested that we ought to help the Friends in their 
work of feeding German children. Our church took 
up a collection for that work... But we as Uni- 
tarians ought to assume a definite responsibility. 
A Unitarian unit somewhere in Europe, anywhere 
we can do the most good, co-operating with the 
Red Cross and other agencies, would stimulate us 
to do our utmost. Nothing would give us more 
power, or quicken the spiritual life more in us than 
to undertake to do our part in responding to 
Kurope’s cry of agony. We might take the Uni- 
tarians of Transylvania. as our special charge.” To 


all of this we give the most emphatic and cordial 


endorsement. It happens that the Transylvania 
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situation will be completely set before our readers 
in a special supplement next week. An appeal will 
be made by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot for our contribu- 
tions. The situation is pathetic. The larger ser- 
vice that may be rendered is not specified, but we 
have no doubt it is gravely needed. Let us at once 
arouse ourselves to add to our gifts our givers,— 
ourselves. THE REGISTER believes that the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association is the proper body to 
direct this magnificent task, or one in another 
section. ‘The immediate thing is for all those who 
believe in it to let the Association know; especially. 
all those who would go in the very near future to 
Transylvania to serve our stricken brethren. We 
include in our fellowship scores of noble men and 
women who would be able in every way to build up 
the broken bodies, comfort the afflicted hearts, and 


.in no small measure be, under God, for the healing 


of the nations. ‘Come over and help us.” 


“Like Salem Witchcraft” 


HAT we need quite as much as anything else 

to allay our fears and to do justly, in the 
present world distemper, is to get behind the sev- 
eral governments (including our own) which cause 
all the trouble, and learn the soul of the peoples. 
We know very little about actual folks anywhere. 
Yet they make the world. Indict a nation? A 
people? Never. On the contrary, they may be ap- 
proved, espoused, and fortified. Again and again 
we must drive the lesson home that people are prior 
to and a great deal better than their governments. 
Now is the most needful time to know this. We 
make this statement without any exception what- 
ever. Government even when carried on by the 
consent of the governed is only an imperfect in- 
strumentality to do the common will. A satisfac- 
tory government has never been in the world, be-- 
cause the task of articulating the best rules of 
living together is almost beyond the ingenuity of 
man to conceive, much less to make effectual. More- 
over, people are always changing and desiring 
change. This doctrine of the people (which is the 
doctrine dearest to our Unitarian heart) would go 
far to end the hysterical behavior of some of our 
governmental authorities, who think they are re- 
flecting the wishes of the people by spreading a 
dragnet and throwing their human catch into jail. 
Never was the need greater of confessing the limita- 
tion of government. We condemn this business in 
general,—not because it is unjust to particular 
persons, but because it shows tragic weakness. 
The prisoners are generally of the flotsam and 
jetsam of our population, inconsiderable in num- 
ber, and in point of offence not nearly so dangerous 
as the Government would have us believe. The 
thing has gone far to justify the similarity of these 
days to the days of Salem witchcraft, by Judge 
George W. Anderson, a distinguished jurist and 
devoted Unitarian. He says: “Religious hypocrisy 
and bigotry, combined with official stupidity, on— 
that occasion, precipitated this community into the 
ghastliest crimes that any white people ever com- ~ 
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mitted against other white people. It is time that 
those who are sane, and who have any real compre- 
hension of the basis of law and order, and of the 
moral rights of other people, as well as of estab- 
lished guarantees of Anglo-Saxon liberty, should 
assert themselves.” Up to this hour we consider 
our official political performance of graver harm 
to our democratic institutions, which we love with 
a passion as dear as life itself, than all of the 
poison-pated garrulity of poor, bewildered men and 


“women. These people need not prisons, but schools; 


not hate, but sympathy ; not condemnation, but un- 
derstanding; not the knout of the prison-keeper, 
but the psychotherapy of the normal Christian 
soul. They, like ourselves, need healing, and a 
rebirth. 


Russia, Mexico, Japan 


ARRY THIS DOCTRINE into world applica- 
tion. Here is Russia. In another column we 
have spoken about our ignorance of the people, 


really on account of our consternation about their 


government. And here is Mexico, again, in our 
mind, not a people, but a government, which has 
been all that it should not be, let it be granted; but 
even when good in any measure an object of such 
studied and unspeakable propaganda by those who 


' have oil and silver there, that it never gets any 


decent treatment. It is a piece of mischief, this 
whole proposed Mexican intervention business, 
which turns a decent face crimson. It is largely 
because we are stupid, and do not know, as un- 
impeachable witness after witness tells us when 
the papers will print it, that the Mexican people 
are good people, and some of them with noble pride 


are stung by our continual superior and high- 


handed ways, treating them with the last remove 
from the spirit of brotherhood and Christ. The 
excellent letter in the Boston Herald last Sunday 
from a trustworthy friend of Moorfield Storey in 
Mexico is the kind of testimony we need. We should 


“clean up” this people because we have an accursed 


myopia which misinforms us that their govern- 
ment and their bandits are themselves. To see 
straight through to the people is the present duty. 
Japan, with the sharp accents of the Shantung 
difficulty cutting into our minds, is the third ex- 
ample in which we are guilty of confusing people 
and government. The specific subject of the yield- 
ing of the mooted peninsula back to China has al- 
ready been repeatedly declared to be the programme 
by her statesmen before all the world, and it is 
simply impossible, with the League of Nations, for 
even a most misrepresentative government to be- 
The people in Japan 
are strong, eager, keen people, who also suffer much 
from us because we condemn them without knowl- 
edge; a people who, as THE REGISTER has first-hand 
testimony, on the least sincere sign of friendliness 
and good-will by us or other human beings, respond 


- warmly, and, for their temperament, impulsively. 
- What is the sum of the matter? Any individual 
_ who would be wise, a benefactor of his own land, 
28: ag a true citizen of the world, will never permit 
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his distrust of and opposition to any government, 
however evil that may be, to preponderate over his 
faith in and sympathy with any people. The mind 
of him must be a positive, believing mind. His 
whole conduct thus is put in a sentence. It is an 
infallible working principle for every believer in 
democracy, which, as Charles Kingsley said, is the 
pith of Christianity. 


Three Journalistic Delusions 


HREE DELUSIONS of the religious journalist 

are described by Dr. Paul Hutchinson, editor © 
of the China Christian Advocate. The first is the 
delusion of responsibility. The editor, he says, per- 
mits his official relation to his church to act as a 
gag, for he becomes official in his opinions about 
mooted questions, which means “conservative and 
timid, and willing to do almost anything so that 
the established order will not be disturbed.” He 
calls it the heaviest handicap of Methodist editors. 
We agree with him heartily. It is so elsewhere. 
He refers to great issues in the Church which have 
caused the editors to be colorless or to say nothing. 
The loss of leadership, which belongs to any church 
journal worth the name, by such suppression is 
beyond measure. Second, the delusion of quantity. 
The greatest number of pages is the criterion of 
editors, he believes. He counts the words in one 
issue of six Methodist papers. Two hundred and 
ninety thousand words is the aggregate, or about 
forty-eight thousand, five hundred words in each 
paper, and eighteen hundred words to the page. 
He contrasts this record with that of professional 
publicity men for the centenary movement. They 
used an average of only eight hundred and ninety- 
Seven words on a page. They wanted their ma- 
terial to be read. The lesson is already learned. 
Third, the delusion of shears. These are the edi- 
tor’s chief accessories, for considerably more than 
one-sixth of the space in the six papers was filled 
with reprint. From a journalistic standpoint, the 
religious editor stands condemned. He violates 
the cardinal laws in the profession, and wonders 
why the readers do not increase in number. For 
itself, THE REGISTER believes that delusion one does 
not touch us. Delusion two;—well, we should like 
to do more pruning, but at any rate wo do not over- 
load the paper with pages. Delusion three,—we 
have a clean bill, for only the Pleasantries are bor- 
rowed, and even there the work is so carefully done 
that it has enjoyed for many years an original 
merit. There are many better things we are trying 
to do always, and many more which are in our 
plans. Next week’s paper is invariably the best! 


Tue Reerster feels the utmost sanctity in saying, Let 
the sacred dust of our soldier. dead mingle with that 
of their immortal comrades of every country who 
fought to keep us free, in France. Let the greater 
sentiment win the heart, namely, As their souls ‘have 
gone on in an inseparable host to eternal glory, so may 
their bodies lie in common ground, row on row, each 


cross a sign for our unfeigned gratitude, 


_and Rome. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


A PROCEEDING probably of unprecedented scope 


in the history of the United States was under 

way at the beginning of the week. Beginning 
on Friday, January 2, the Department of Justice in 
Washington inaugurated a country-wide investigation, 
extending over sixty-seven cities, into the activities 
of the Communist party on the broad assumption that 
it is involved in an attempt to take advantage of the 


’ strikes in the steel mills and the bituminous mines to 


promote a general industrial struggle in the country, 
with a view to the promotion of a plot. to destroy the 
existing order and substitute for it the Soviet form of 
government. The wide scope of the activities of the 
Department of Justice was indicated by the summary 
issued by the Department last Sunday morning, which 
showed that in Friday’s raids 4,608 men and women, 
the majority of whom are of foreign origin, have been 
arrested, and that of this total more than 2,500 aliens 
were lield for deportation. In several instances, it was 
announced by the Department of Justice, raids upon 
Communist headquarters had resulted in the seizure 
of arms and explosives. 
Italian Historian states 
the World’s Greatest Need 

In a cabled response to an inquiry sent him by a New 
York newspaper, The World, requesting him to give 
his opinion on what the world needs most in 1920, 
Guglielmo Ferrero, the eminent Italian historian, at 
the end of last week replied, “Wisdom and Bread.” 
World-wide Apprehension 
of Radical Activities 

The New Year’s message which the Soviet gov- 


ernment at Moscow sent out to the world took the form. 


of a prediction that before 1921 there would be Soviet 
governments in Berlin, Washington, London, Paris, 
Simultaneously with the publication of 
this message came indications from London of the 
probability that the next British administration would 
be in the hands of a coalition of workmen and that 
stratum of society which is known as the “small trades- 
men.” Color to these predictions was given by the 
result of the by-election in Spen Valley, where Sir 
John Simon, a Liberal, and former Secretary for Home 
Affairs, was defeated after a notable contest by Tom 
Myers, the Labor candidate for the House of Commons, 
with the Coalitionist Liberal, or Lloyd George, candi- 
date in third place. The cables from London for sev- 
eral days before the New Year conveyed the impression 
that the British Government is planning repressive 
measures against the extreme radical agitators similar 
to those adopted by the Department of Justice in 
Washington. 


_ Anti-“Red” Precautions 


Taken in Italy 

In Italy, as an aftermath to the notable successes 
achieved by the Socialists in the recent parliamentary 
elections, there were increasing indications of unrest. 
Premier Nitti’s government, confronting a situation 


_ which it regards as dangerous in view of the declared 


intention of the Socialist group in the Chamber of 


Deputies to set up a Soviet administration at Rome, 


appeared to be relying upon the army to suppress dis- 
orders and to check any overt attempt to carry out the 
avowed purpose of the Socialist deputies. Premier 
Nitti’s problem at the beginning of the year was com- 


_Bokhara, in the direction of Afghanistan and India. Ing : 
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plicated by the continuance of unsatisfactory indus- 
trial conditions and by the conspicuous shortage of 
the article which Guglielmo Ferrero has pronounced 
the second greatest need of the world in 1920—“bread.” 
One of the uncertain quantities in the government’s 
calculations appeared to be the reliability of the army, 
in the ranks of which the extreme radicals have been 
carrying on an active propaganda since before the 
disastrous retreat on the Isonzo. An international 
problem that did not add to the strength of the Nitti 
cabinet was the imbroglio in Fiume, where d’Annunzio ~ 
had declined to abide by the verdict of two plebiscites 
in favor of the surrender of the city to government 
troops and was preparing to make a third appeal to a 
popular vote in the hope of sustaining his position. 
Japan plans Extended Campaign 
to check Soviet Troops’ Advance 
Among the notable events of the new year was the 
announcement by Premier Hara of Japan, in an inter- 
view given to a correspondent of the Chicago Tribune, 
of the purpose of his government to take whatever 
military measures it might consider advisable to stop 
the advance of the Russian Soviet troops into Siberia, 
and to continue the operations until the danger of a » 
Bolshevik approach to Japanese territory [meaning 
probably Manchuria and Mongolia] shall have been 
eliminated. For this purpose, Premier Hara informed 
his interviewer, the Japanese Government had entered 
into negotiations with the United States. From Wash- 
ington, simultaneously with the publication of Premier 
Hara’s interview, came the unofficial intimation that 
this government would not question the right of Japan 
to take appropriate measures to defend itself against 
Bolshevik agitation. A feature of the Japanese pre- 
mier’s statement was the explicit pledge that Japan 
would not retain a “single foot” of Russian territory 
after the crushing of the Bolshevik menace. 
Bolshevist Military Successes 
cause World-wide Speculation 
Coming closely upon the heels of Lloyd George’s re- 
cent admission that every move made by the Allies 
in their attempt to crush the Soviet government at 
Moscow by military force had led them “deeper into 
the fog, ” the continued successes of the Bolshevist 
armies on all fronts as the old year ended and the new 
year began, were causing world-wide speculation at the 
beginning of the week. It was becoming increasingly 
apparent that the internal resistance to the Lenine- 
Trotzky régime was approaching complete collapse, 
if it has not already failed beyond hope of recovery. - 
A New Year’s event which the administration at Mos- 
cow announced with an unmistakable note of triumph 
was the news of the signature of a treaty of peace with 
the Esthonian Republic. In admitting that the Soviet 
had been obliged to make important concessions to 
Esthonia, the Russian plenipotentiary, Mr. Joffe, laid 
stress last week upon what he regarded as the out- 
standing fact in the outcome of the negotiations with ‘Sey 
Esthonia—the fact that Soviet Russia had “shown ag 
its ability to make peace.” > ee 
Britain watching Soviet ‘a ap. 
Successes in the South eer A 
Curious commentary on the possibilities of the situ- — 
ation in Russia is conveyed by the news from London 4 si 
that, like the Japanese Government, the British Em- 
pire is observing with misgivings the progress. of _ 
Soviet armies. Recent news from Moscow has indi- 
cated that the Soviet forces are making progress into | 


view of the recent | ee into Afghanistan and — 
Ste 
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__ the existing unrest in India, the British Government is 
represented in cable messages from London to be con- 
sidering the possibility of the appearance of a Bolshe- 
vist army in Afghanistan and even on the Indian 
frontier. As a precaution against eventualities, the 
British War Office is reported to be withdrawing 


the Indian frontier. Another British movement that 
is obviously connected with the development of the 
Bolshevik campaign on all fronts is the contemplated 
concentration of a large naval force in the Black Sea 
to deal with any attempt by the Soviet government to 
seize Constantinople and the Dardanelles. 
Efforts in the Senate 
for Compromise on the Treaty 
Such were some of the developments in world affair 
at the beginning of the year, while the Supreme Coun- 
cil in Paris was continuing to exert pressure upon 
Germany in an effort to obtain the German signatures 
to the protocol putting the treaty of Versailles into 
effect. In the meanwhile, the movement in the United 
States Senate to bring about a compromise on the 
treaty of peace in order to obtain its ratification with 
reservations was being advanced with what appeared 
to be a strong public demand for ratification in some 
form.. The tenor of the news about the conferences on 
the eve of the resumption of the session of Congress 
after the holidays gave ground for the growing con- 
viction that the treaty will not be ratified without 
clean-cut reservations, but it was also apparent that 
the reservations will differ somewhat from those of- 
- fered and .energetically advocated by Senator Lodge 
and some of his Republican colleagues in the Commit- 
f tee on Foreign Relations. 8. T. 


% | Brevities 
Religions go when they seek out the great things to 
believe and do, and religion comes. All differences 


are only accidents of diversity. Religion is the same 
in all, for all. 


French editors say 1919 was a wasted year, because 
of the failure to get the League of Nations going. We 
should say it was a slow, rather bewildered year, but 
we have been moving. 


Sir William Osler was a seer as well as a physician. 
His literary attainments were rarely beautiful, his 
spiritual insight as gentle as profound. Nothing better 
than his Ingersoll lecture on “Immortality” reveals the 
integrity of the scientific mind with its facts and the 
simple soul with its unsearchable power to feel after 
the infinite and the invisible. 


‘Tun Recisrer will publish in its next issue a state- 
ment of the situation among our Unitarian brethren 
in Transylvania. It will be an eight-page illustrated 
supplement, including a foreword and appeal by Dr. 
‘Samuel A. Eliot. The contents are the official docu- 
ments, appropriately edited, which have come to the 
¥ American Unitarian Association. 


The American Israelite pauses to remark with be- 
coming reluctance: “The Methodist Episcopal Church 
in the United States lost sixty thousand members last 
- year, according to announcement made by Rev. Edgar 
; 7a eee Executive Secretary of the Centenary pro- 
eramme. Taken in connection with the vast sums of 
‘money raised to Christianize the world one is tempted 
tc nquire if the Methodists of America are not being 
eglected for the Op ch tained of Europe.” 


Lh ine 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Misconceptions About Russia 


HE REGISTER’S editorial under this heading 
conveys a needed lesson against precipitate con- 
clusions concerning Russia. But permit me to 

carry that warning a step farther. The warning in 


‘brief is this, that we rely on no one man’s account of: 


Russian conditions whether he be Mr. Goode of the 
Manchester Guardian, or Mr. Robins, or Mr. Ransome, 
or anybody else. We have authentic information that 
certain of the gentlemen now writing on Russia were 
carefully chaperoned while sojourning there, and are 
about as competent to describe the general conditions 
of that country as our old-time friend the casual trav- 
eller from Europe was, who “wrote up” America after 
looking upon it for a fortnight from car-windows. 

We shall come to a considered and intelligent under- 


standing of Bolshevism in practice only when we have 


read and studied two kinds of document. The first 
kind is official proclamations and decrees, and above 
all, the Soviet constitution. The second kind is the 
books now appearing in English, and very notably in 
French, from writers of every description of economic 
and political sympathy and belief. When we have 
done this, when we have gone through, say, ten or fif- 
teen of the more reputable and authenticated volumes, 
we shall not rush upon some individual whose views 
happen to flatter us, and cry: “At last, Russia is un- 
veiled!” In point of fact by this canvassing of the 
literature we shall know Russia better than if we had 
gone there and seen only what was selected for us 
to see. 

Perhaps it will be of some use to your readers if I 
mention a few of the authors who may thus serve us. 
In English, then, we have the books of John Spargo, 
C. E. Russell, Miss Beatty, John Reid, Arthur Ran- 
some, and the work of the English trade-unionist Mr. 
Keeling. These books, and others like them, are so 
accessible that I shall not delay to describe them. But 
I would like to bring to the attention of readers in- 
terested in Russia the very valuable works now coming 
out in French. No European nation knows Russia 
better than France knows it. Owing to the political 
and economic intimacy long established between these 
countries, Frenchmen of all sorts of interests have been 
living in Russia for years—generals, professors, tech- 
nical men, travellers, interpreters, journalists. Now 
many of these men are writing their impressions of 
the Bolshevist revolution; and I am inclined to say 
that one’s judgment of Russia must remain insecure if 
one does not at least look into this French contribution 
to the literature of the problem. Allow me to set down 
a few titles: “La Vérité sur les Bolsheviki,” by C. 
Dumas. M. Dumas was formerly a Socialist deputy 
in the French Chamber; “Les Bolsheviki,” by E. Buis- 
son, valuable for its documents; “L’Industrie Russe et 
la Révolution,” by R. Labry, a book largely made up of 
statistical tables of great value; “Les Partis Politiques 
et la Révolution Russe,” by G. Demorgny, an excellent 
account of the raw material of the revolution; and 
“La Russie Bolsheviste,” by E. Antonelli, an admirable 
work. Finally, if one wishes to know one of the most 
tragic events in recent history, the melting away of the 
Russian army in. face of the enemy, he will find pain- 
fully interesting, “La Décomposition de lArmée 
Russe,” by the Russian officer Monkévits. 
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And now before concluding, permit me a brief word 
on the quoted opinions of Mr. Goode. When he says 
that there is no open persecution of the Russian 
Church, he is correct, but with a qualification. Re- 
ligious liberty is the only liberty left secure by the 
Bolsheviki. Liberty of the press does not exist. Polit- 
ical liberty cannot coexist with the disfranchisement 
of whole classes, and the disfranchisement of whole 
classes is specifically decreed in the Soviet constitution. 
But religious liberty is maintained, with, as I said, a 
qualification, a twofold qualification. \ 
place, by the fourth article of the Soviet constitution 
the clergy of all denominations are disfranchised. In 
the second place the land owned by the Church is con- 
fiseated without compensation. There has been no 
- effort to discover what land has been unjustly or un- 
wisely held; the confiscation has been outright, with- 
out discrimination. Possibly if these two disabilities 
were imposed here we should not be inclined to say 
roundly and absolutely that there was no persecution. 

Mr. Goode also tells us of the wholesomeness of fam- 
ily life in Russia. That is good to hear; though per- 
haps we hardly needed to be informed that in Russia 
husbands and wives may be found who are faithful to 
each other and who love their children. To complete 
our knowledge we should remember that divorce may 
be obtained in Soviet Russia by the simple lodging of 
a request for marital freedom by either of the parties, 
or even by one, before the local tribune. 

As for the “nationalization of women,’ no one, I 
believe, ever said that this was general in Bolshevik 
Russia. What was said was that certain local Soviets 
had permitted or decreed this variety of communism. 
Now it transpires that proofs are wanting that these 
local Soviets so legislated. Let us with all our hearts 
hope that no such proofs will ever be forthcoming. 
And let us in that event regret that any of the Soviets 
were ever so accused. But the question is not yet set- 
tled, and it will be long before we can with certainty 
know what happened here and there in Russia in this 
grave matter. For example, the Russian committee at 
Lausanne has sponsored a brochure by Madame 
Wintsch-Maléef, entitled, “Que font les Bolsheviki?” in 
which the following decree is said to be copied from 
the journal Kievskaja Myst of the twenty-eighth of Sep- 
tember, 1918. “The workers’ Soviet of Mourzilovka, 
16 Sept. 1918. An order to Comrade Grigori Savelief. 
The: Soviet by this present decree gives full power to 
Comrade Grigori Savelief to requisition according to 
his choice and judgment, for the division of artillery in 
camp at Mourzilovka, district of Briansk, sixty women 
and girls of the bourgeois class and of the speculators’ 
class, and to deliver them to the garrison. Signed: 
Skameikine, President of the Soviet; Sabelmikof, Sec- 
retary.” 

Is this true? If so, how many such deeds were done 
in Soviet Russia? We must wait for information still 
hidden from us. Neither one way nor the other can we 
yet form a certain judgment. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that if we read 
widely enough we may have absolutely certain knowl- 
edge on the character of Bolshevik institutions and 
political theory; on the state of industry in Soviet 
Russia; on the condition of liberty there prevailing ; 
and on the conflict—the conflict which probably holds 
the final solution of the Russian problem—between the 
city-workers and the peasants. But on just what is 
happening in this province or that, on what this or the 
other Soviet has decreed, we must be content for a 


while with uncertainty. Let me say, however, once- 


again, take no one authority on Russia as final. 
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In the first. 
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Read as many of them as you can, and then you and I 
and all of us will have something to say on Russian 
conditions which will be of the very first importance 
to our disturbed and bewildered America. 


WiuuiAmM L. SuLuivan. 
New York, N.Y. 


[The foregoing communication is interesting for sev- 
eral reasons. Mr. Goode was quoted by Tur Recistmr 
for the plain purpose of showing that when he was 
gathering material in Russia the gutters were not flow- 
ing with blood. He did not raise the controverted 
questions at all. The average American makes the 
whole of the Soviet movement a shambles, a national- 
ized bawdy-house, a stark tyranny of terror which for 
a diversion crushes the bodies of little children in the 
market-place on a holiday. That is the kind of infor- 
mation we have received from our press. The other 
kind, to which Dr. Sullivan takes exception, makes the 
new régime an ideal state, and all the leaders of it 
gods come down to our sore-afflicted, sadly groping 
world. We meet both kinds of believers every day. 

It is well to say again that our attitude includes the 
insistence that neither Russia nor any other country 
can “have any sort of government it pleases.” Pre- 
cisely as each State of our Union once learned in war 
that it must have such a government as would be not 
inimical to every other State in the Union, so each 
state of the world should learn to-day that it must have 
such a government as will be not inimical to every 
other state in the world. The world of nations must 
be safe. ; 

Mr. Goode did not have a fit of fear nor an inrush 
of sentimentalism when he observed and wrote. His 
article was like a photograph. He is surely: not sym- 
pathetic with the Soviet, but as a journalist he has 
a decent regard for what he sees and hears. There are 
many witnesses of character like him. On the score of 
giving facts, he is better suited to our purpose than 
some of the French authors of books and interpre- 
tations, who, in so far as they assail the present move- 
ment in Russia, will not be fully acquitted of being 
biased by the alleged political and financial pretensions 
of France in Russia. The French have no special au-— 
thority on the subject. Moreover, though we have the 
making of many books on Russia, even the omnivorous 
reader of them seems as uncertain about things as they 
are as the untutored reader of newspapers. 

Mr. Goode did not say that family life was whole- 
some, but he gave several domestic examples which 
made -him feel the family was not destroyed, as we 
Americans have believed. There has been no effectual 
counter-publicity against the popular notion that every 
woman in Russia is “nationalized,”—a chattel of con- 
venience; and of divorce over there it has been gen- 
erally believed it is as easy to obtain as Dr. Sullivan. 
describes it, which is a grave condition, as we Ameri- 
cans know with our superior, refined legal ways for 
obtaining easy divorces. Over here, one divorce in 
twelve marriages is the record, we are told. The lib- . 
erty of the press in Russia is gone, we believe, and 8 
that constitutes the worst of all bungles. Again we 
know, because we have to our example a considerable 
number of American papers either kept or kept under, 
Mr. Goode did not say there was no religious perse- 
cution in Russia. He said there were no physical — 
signs of persecution, as, for example, destroyed 
churches. It can hardly be expected that such a breed- __ 
ing-place as Russia has been for wholesale religious _ 
massacres will soon be purged of the hateful spirit — 
by a new theory of government. 


* 
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In fine, an honest, dispassionate regard for facts,— 
not theories, even of the very learned,—and a willing- 
ness to face them though they upset all of our wishes, 
philosophies, and prejudices, and reveal some of our 
- own shortcomings, is the part of every intelligent 
person. There always comes to the mind’s fore the 
obtrusive fact of the hardly perfect state which we 
are making here in America. A becoming humility 
is not a deterrent of the rigorous and powerful defence 
___ of our cherished democratic institutions, nor is a poor 

spirit inept for the learning of whatever good there 

may be in the Russian people, who have broken from 
one czar imposed from without to another czar who 
i is in some measure of their own choosing. Tur Recis- 

‘a TER dislikes utterly nearly the whole brood of poli- 
a ticians of every school, but it believes in people, es- 
; pecially the trafficked millions in Russia who are be- 

wildered with their freedom, and who, we must believe 

at times, are as amazed at the weird stories about 

themselves as we are amused at the tales in Europe 

about this land of wild Indians and lynched Negroes. 
- —TxHe Eprror.] 
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F Do They Speak from the Spirit World ? 


A notable expression of opinion on the great question, 
from America’s leading religious editors 


ie 4 

-- TAHE CHRISTIAN REGISTER submitted the fol- 

| lowing question to a number of representative 
editors of American feligious journals :— 


Does the Christian doctrine of immortality 
as you believe it imply the power of the de- 
7 parted to communicate with their friends on 
the earth? If so, do you attach spiritual 
virtue to such communication ? : 

This question, it. seems to us, is of the great- 
est moment in view of the high character of the 
men and women both within and outside the 
Church who are reporting extraordinary ex- 
a periences, and in some instances, ¢.g., Sir 

; Oliver Lodge and Dr. Russell H. Conwell, with 

precious comfort. 


Herewith are the replies. They variously illuminate 
2 the profoundly engaging subject of human personality 
and its survival of bodily death. The change of mind 
- toward the possibility of speaking with the ‘loved ones 


which these editors reveal. As the interpreters of their 

- denominational life, they may reasonably be regarded 
Paks expressing in a degree their churches’ opinions, 

though it is plain they are speaking their own convic- 
oe tions..." 
It is not too much to say that the Christian belief 
in the life everlasting is the highest element in our 
common faith. It implies, does it not, the continuity 
ot. personality ; as personality, in turn, implies among 


y ts faculties the gift of communication. There is logic, 


: ee 
‘ee oie Their Actual Piteeies With Us 
WARD A. Cem D.D., Editor of The Congregationalist, 
; Boston, Mass. 


(Congregational Church) 


0 far as I know, the Christian doctrine of immortal- 
ad. stated oa sufficient explicitness in the Serip- 
i ; 


res tate nw 


ja 
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lost awhile is probably the most notable characteristic. 


G “4 inenetore, in the increasing respect for the matter; and | 
meanwhile the spiritual pentinggne grows more and. 


_ heretofore we have held to be the goal of faith. 


dl 


tures or in the historic creeds either to assure or to pre- 


clude the possibility of communicating with departed 
friends. We are therefore not heretical if we believe 
at least tentatively in the possibility of such communi- 
cations. I would never bar the door to them or seek to 
discredit the validity of such communications as those 
to which Dr. Conwell and Sir Oliver Lodge bear 
witness. 

. The spiritual virtue, if any, of such communications 
is doubtless more clear and serviceable to those who 
allege that they have received them than to the out- 
sider. I do most strongly believe in the actual pres- 
ence with us of those who have gone from sight. It is 
the sense of their nearness rather than anything that 
we may think they are saying to us which to my mind . 
yields spiritual values. I am glad this whole question . 
is being raised. I would rather believe anything within 
the bounds of decency and common sense about our 
dear ones who have left us than to think of them as in 
the cold ground or at some far corner of the universe, 
unmoved by what we suffer and enjoy day by day. The 
ordinary Christian view of death is so. tinged with 
paganism, fear, regret, and pessimism as to call for a 
fresh evaluation of the real Christian hope, in order 
that we may live in the sunshine of it rather than be 
in bondage all our lives long, as many good Christians 
are, to the fear of death and the hereafter. 


There Must Be Quietude 


Evsert Ross Zarine, D.D., Hditor Northwestern Christian 
Advocate, Chicago, Ill. 
(Methodist Episcopal Church) 


I have given the subject of spiritualism a good deal 
of careful thought of late, knowing it is a matter that 
our evangelical leaders will have to consider in the 
near future. As yet I have read nothing that is con- 
vincing, and I cannot but believe that the slender mes- 
sages claimed to have gotten through are but the men- 
tal reflections of earnest, yearning inquirers. I do 
not discount the possibility of future spirit communi- 
cation, but that future will be remote. “Be still and 
know that I am God.” A suggestive text, this. We 
are not still. Our age is not addicted to quietude. It 
may be that sometime we shall be able to so nullify 
the force of matter and hush the multitude of noises 
now whirring about us that the whisperings of our 
departed may be fairly caught by the delicate receiver 
of the soul. But not now. The world is too much 
with us. I attach but the slightest significance to pres- 
ent-day claims of spirit communication. If we cannot 
base our belief in immortality on the very nature of the 
mind and the persistence with which we hope for a 
deathless existence, I do not see that spiritualism would 
add appreciably to the world’s happiness. 


The Goal of Faith in Immortality 
WILLIAM AustTIN SmitH, D.D., Hditor The Churchman, New 
York, NS Ye 
(Protestant Episcopal Church) 


The Christian Church teaches in the doctrine of im- 
mortality that personality survives after death. It 
neither affirms nor denies that communication may 
occur between the living and those who have died. To 
persuade people of the truth of immortality has been, 


_ during the ages, the most anxious and loving task of 


the Christian Church. Spirit communication ought, 
one would think, to be hailed joyfully as proof of what 
The 
evidence at hand regarding the “spiritual virtue” at- 


32 


tached to communication with spirits is too slight to 
warrant any confident assertion. It would be unfair 
to those who are pioneers in this research to draw 
conclusions from results that we can at present ob- 
serve. What troubles me most in the situation is the 
morbid excitement where spiritualism is practised. I 
cannot see how it can well be otherwise. If the early 
Christian belief in an immediate second coming of the 
Christ produced an other-worldliness that tended to 
demoralization, spiritualism with the privilege it con- 
fers of peering into heaven is likely, as it seems to me, 
to have much the same effect. One can only speak 
with loathing and horror of the theories now broached 
regarding possession and control by wicked or “lower” 
spirits. 


athe a eas 


“Open Our Eyes, Open Our Ears” 


Henry Ferris, Editor Friends Intelligencer, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Society of Friends) 


I do not see that the doctrine of immortality im- 
plies the power of the departed to communicate with 
us, for they may not have the power to make us hear 
or understand them. 

In “The Merchant of Venice,” you remember, when 
the lovers are sitting together in the starlight, Lor enzo 
says to Jessica:— 

“There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubins: 
Such harmony is in immortal souls; 


But, whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cunnot hear it.” 


I am myself entirely without experience of such 
communication from friends on the other side; but I 
have sometimes wondered whether the seeming silence 
might not be due to the dulness of my spiritual ear, 
or to the fact that I have not, as the old Negro “spiri- 
tual” expresses it,— 

“Been a-listenin’ all the night long.” 


I do not see how such experiences as are described 
in the Life of William T. Stead, or by Sir Oliver Lodge 
and William James, can reasonably be ignored, or re- 
garded as mere fiction or delusion; but having myself 
had no such experiences, 1 can only say, in the words 
of the poet,— 

“Open our eyes, that we that world may see; 
Open our ears, that we thy voice may hear.” 


The Contrary of Spiritual Virtue 
JOSEPH KENNARD WILSON, D.D., Associate Editor The Watch- 
man-E caniner 
; (Buptist Church) 

To me the Christian doctrine of immortality carries 
no implication whatever concerning the power of the 
departed to communicate with their friends on earth. 
It neither affirms nor denies it, but leaves the question 
untouched as belonging to quite another realm of 
thought. If it were conclusively demonstrated that 
such power exists, it would not strengthen my belief 
in immortality one whit, nor would its proved negation 
lessen that belief. My observations as to the effect that 
the belief in such communications has upon those who 
hold it incline me to the conviction not only that there 
is no spiritual virtue in it, but that just the contrary 
is true. 
or to witness the first illustration of higher and holier 
living from these so-called spirit communications. If 


we may judge from the nature of the “messages” | 
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-from the spirit world adds much to faith. If nieans 
‘of communication really exist, and if there is no 


ance, of course, of the ‘persistence of life after death 
The world has yet to learn the first new truth — 
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‘which are reported to us as coming from the other 


world, that world must be less intelligent than this, 
and its inhabitants singularly lacking in the apprecia- 
tion of and the power to minister in things really im- _ 
portant. It would seem as if there should be ministries 
for the spirits of the departed more worth while than 
the tipping of tables, and-the disclosure of the where- 
abouts of lost articles, and the retailing of the puerile 
chit-chat which form the substance of most of these 
pretended revelations. The “orchard test” is valid 
here as elsewhere,—“By their fruits shall ye know 
them.” 


The Mental and Moral Danger 
Pau S. LernsacH, D.D., Hditor Reformed Church Messenger, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Reformed Church in the United States) 


Endeavoring to keep an open mind on this as well 
as on all other questions, I am frank to confess that 
the doctrine of immortality, as I believe it, has no 
necessary implication of the “power of the departed to 
communicate with their friends on the earth.” That 
our loved ones who have gone on before are influencing 
our earthly lives in ways which we do not-understand, 
may, I think, be taken for granted, and it is a comfort- 
ing thought that they are even now engaged in such 
ministries of blessing to us. However, it is yet to be 
demonstrated that anything really helpful for “those 
who remain” has been directly communicated; and 
those most actively interested in this propaganda have 
not usually been known for extraordinary zeal in the 
development of Christ’s Kingdom. Most of them, in- 
deed, appear to have become victims of a fatal fasci- 
nation, which has rather made them notorious for un- 
canny methods, queer conduct, and the propagation of 
trivialities, than wholesome and helpful as leaders in 
the upbuilding of a better world here and now. As 
seekers after truth, we dare not reject any scientific 
evidence; but I am inclined to agree with the Bishop 
of London that it is difficult to overrate the physical, 
mental, and moral danger of tampering with any form 
of spiritualism. “If they hear not Moses and the 
prophets,” said Jesus, “neither will they be persuaded 
though one rose from the dead.” 


The Dead Seem to Come Back 


FREDERICK LyncH, D.D., Editor Christian Work, New York 
(Presbyterian Church) 


My own feeling about the whole matter of spiritual- 
ism is that while it is perfectly natural to seek com- 
munion with those whom we have loved, and while 
there is no reason in the world why we should not . 
talk with them if they are near to us, being, as we are, 
immortal souls and living in eternity, not time, yet the 
means of communication and the machinery of contact, 
so to speak, is as yet so imperfect, it had better be left 
to the scientists for a time and made a matter of 


scientific research rather than of religious faith Asa 


matter of fact, nothing that has yet come through 


doubt about the reality of the manifestations our 
friends have witnessed, we do have renewed assur- 


in conditions better than those here, and it is of course — 
a great comfort to know that we shall meet our loved ~ 
ones again. But this is not religion. Religion is the _ 
consciousness of God, the sense of redemption from 
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-ligion the spirits are wonderfully’ silent. 


sin through Jesus Christ, joy and peace in the Holy 
Ghost, service of the world, love and tenderness for 
all mankind. On these great fundamentals of re- 
There is 
little or nothing of seeing the Lord face to face. The 
next world is beautiful—but it does not seem to be a 
world where the spirit of God moves to and fro more 
than here. Little from the spirits whose words are 
reported in all these books adds much to the great 
assurances of faith, and one wonders. As matters 


stand now, the evidence for spiritualism seems stronger 


than before the war; and there is no doubt that many 
of the experiences recently related must be treated 
with great seriousness and cannot be lightly brushed 
aside. The dead do seem to come back, and they are 
very sensible men to whom they seem to have come, On 
the other hand, the evidence is still so shadowy, the 
messages that have come are so unimportant—with a 
few exceptions, the séances are so lacking in that great 
and solemn dignity that one associates. with death 
and resurrection, that we are all justified in waiting 
before accepting spiritualism as a religion. For our 
own part, we just simply cannot conceive of the great 
and beloved dead we have known exercising them- 
selves with table rappings, and planchettes, and the 
usual modes of séances. If they can come, they can 
come greatly, wonderfully, beautifully, divinely, 
clothed in glory as when they lived. 


The Permanence of Personality 


FREDERICK A. BisBee, D.D., Editor Universalist Leader, Boston, 
; Mass. 
(Universalist Church) 


“Does the Christian doctrine of immortality, as you 
believe it, imply the power of the departed to com- 
municate with their friends on earth?” 

Yes, ultimately. And measurably whenever the 
spirits of the living and the departed are so harmo- 
nized as to be mutually responsive. Certainly my be- 
lief does not deny the power; the Christian doctrine of 
immortality forbids. the limiting of that state to mortal 
terms. Because we do not readily understand the 
language is insufficient evidence that immortals do 
not speak. 

The material testimony for communication so far 
adduced is unfortunately so crude and trivial as to 
furnish small satisfaction, obscuring more than is re- 
vealed; and yet in a way revealing the existence of a 
something beyond all we now know. 

In another realm to which we may all have entrance 
with the unfolding of our own spirit, there is the 
possible companionship with our departed so real as 
to be communicable. 

“Tf so, do you attach spiritual virtue to such com- 
munication ?” 

Yes. Whatever gives assurance of continued life 
beyond the grave gives new spiritual virtues and 


-values to everything on this side. The mere lengthen- 


ing of the life gives a new appraisement to all values; 
every virtue is set in new relations. Currents flow- 
ing between immortal and mortal must. bear something 
of the wisdom, the comfort, and the inspiration which 
belong to the more highly developed spiritual natures 
who from ‘their exalted station are able to see pur- 
poses and processes entirely beyond our present vision. 
Any real communication from the departed, real be- 
cause we ourselves are assured, reveals the perma- 


-nence of personality, than which there are few in- 
fluences so pronounced and so effective. 
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A Distinctive, Catholic Unitarianism 


The difference between a selfish and contented denomi- 
nation and that which grandly serves humanity 
according to liberal standards 


ROBERT P. DOREMUS 
I 


“Oh, not in vain their toil who wrought 
To build faith’s freer shrine,— 
Nor theirs whose steadfast love and thought 
Have watched the fire divine.” 
—Frederick L. Hosmer. 


HAT CAN WE best do to serve America and 
the world in the present moral crisis, to keep 
society on the path of normal, orderly evolu- 

tion, to share in right human development? That is 
the question earnest men and women, aware of the tre- 
mendous dangers of the times, alert to the poignancy 
of human needs, are asking. The experiences through 
which we have passed have been unselfing us, individu- 
ally and as groups, unrimming our imagination and 
sympathies, prompting us to ask of life large questions, 
to answer them in large, generous ways. 

We ask such questions from many standpoints, for 
we face life from many angles. We ask them as mem- 
bers of business or professional groups, as members of 
a board of trade, a manufacturers’ association, a labor 
union, a teachers’ association, a woman’s club, a lodge, 
an associated charities organization. We ask them in 
the groups through which we express our citizenship 
and exercise its functions. The answers will be as 
distinctive as the several functions of the groups 
through which we act. Society will be best served 
not by a scrambling of the several groups. Most 
of these groupings represent social needs. Through 
them we can ask and answer these questions in 
unique, distinctive, indispensable ways. Though some 
of. them may seem to bear no obvious, direct rela- 
tionship to the Bolsheviki, to the chaos in Italy or to 
the sufferings in France, to the anarchy in Mexico or 
to the coal-miners’ strike, to the shortage of sugar or 
to the high cost of living, yet in the large there is a 
connection between the proper discharge of the appro- 
priate, distinctive functions of these several groups and 
all these conditions and needs of the time. Some of 
these groups are, of course, more indispensable than 
others, and some we could well do without. The little 
boy who had been sent home for a written excuse for 
absence from school and for his birth certificate, re- 
turned with the tearful explanation that he had his 
excuse for absence, but that he had lost his excuse for 
being born. There are groups, as there are individuals, 
which seem sadly in need of an excuse for being born, 
and to which we could, without undue sadness, grant an 
excuse for permanent absence. There are organizations 
also which have fulfilled their usefulness, and which 
stand in need not so much of a birth certificate as of a 
burial permit. But granted these unwelcome intru- 
sions and survivals, social groups in general, as we 
have said, represent social needs, and those groups 
which have reason for being can best answer such 
questions of service as we have asked by fulfilling their 
own proper functions, fulfilling them, indeed, with a 
larger vision, a greater unselfishness, thought for the 
hour’s special needs, yet fulfilling them each in its dis- 
tinctive, individual way. 

Just as we ask such questions from the standpoint of 
any of these political, business, professional, or social 
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groupings, so we properly ask them from the stand- 
point of organized religion, not separating, indeed, re- 
ligion from those other relationships which it should 
permeate and inspire, but yet realizing that in our 
religious groupings we have such questions to ask and 
answer from a distinctively religious standpoint. Re- 
ligion has its special tasks. There are those who think 
that in such ‘times as these we have no right to be 
concerned with religious interests in any separate way, 
to work for religion as religion. Great practical tasks 
await our hands. Let us give them our attention. 
Yet this is superficial reasoning. It is important for 
the right solution of these practical problems that we 
should be able to bring to bear upon them a sound, real 
religion. The distinctive work of religious groups has 
a direct bearing upon the world’s stability, safety, 
normal progress. Who that looks thoughtfully at the 
world of to-day can doubt that religion is an impera- 
tive need of the hour, a religion not of cant or dogma, 
indeed, but a religion that interprets the universe spir- 
itually, that enshrines duty and unselfishness, that 
lifts morality above mere expediency, furnishes life 
with spiritual sanctions, idealistic motives, makes of 
existence something more than a mere brute struggle 
for survival, gives to humanity eternal meaning and 
destiny? The motive power is the human spirit. 
Faith rules the world, whether the faith of cold selfish 
materialism, the faith of blind superstition, or the faith 
of thinking, religious men and women. What a man 
thinks, what he feels, what he reverences, these make 
the man. Yes, religion has its direct relation to cur- 
rent human problems. It is no idle, untimely question 
that we ask when we inquire,, How can organized re- 
ligion meet the present needs of humanity? How can 
the churches serve the age? The true answer is in the 
main spiritual. Whatever praiseworthy concrete work 
the churches may do, embodying brotherhood in human 
service, the primary, distinctive work of the churches 
is the clearing-of vision, the making plain of moral 
issues, the.spiritualization of life, the reinforcement of 
faith, of hope, of courage. © 


How can We, as a Fellowship, Serve the World? 


As members of the Church Universal, who recognize 
themselves sharers in the common spiritual heritage of 
Christendom, and of a fellowship larger than Christen- 
dom, we consider these questions and answers with 
those of other faiths and ways. Yet also we ask 

rightfully a more specific question. As liberal-minded, 
progressive Christians, as those who find their natural 
and inevitable home in that particular religious fellow- 
ship called Unitarian, we ask, What can we do to 
widen human horizons, to spiritualize life, to meet the 
needs of humanity? How can we, as a Unitarian fel- 
lowship, serve the world? 

That question is not a selfish or sectarian question. 
If we asked, How can we, as Unitarians, serve our- 
selves for oursely es, for our own intellectual and spir- 
itual satisfaction, for our prestige as a denomination, 
that would be an ignoble, in-looking question. But it 
is altogether possible to ask the question in a frankly 
denominational yet large, unselfish way. Archimedes 

said that if he had a place to use as the fulcrum of his 
lever he could move the world. That is our task, to 
move the world, no less; and the place for the fulcrum 
of our lever is where we are. For Unitarians their 
spiritual leverage, their point of exertion of power, is 
the Unitarian fellowship. As denominationalism self- 
ishly held is a weakness, so through a vital, intensive 
denominationalism, unselfishly held, large-motived, we 
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may render to humanity a distinctive service, a service 
we are best fitted to render. 
For consider whether the supreme spiritual need of 


the hour is not libér al, progressive, religious leadership, ; 


the leadership of a faith rational and spiritual, in ac- 
cord with the facts of life and able to satisfy the deep 
needs of the human spirit. Of religious leadership 
there is an abundance, earnest, consecrated. Of radical 
leadership, revolting against reaction, there is an 
abundance, fiery, vigorous. But is there an abundance 
of leadership both unequivocally progressive and 
earnestly religious ? 

The revolutions in the political and industrial 
worlds, with their substitution of violent change for 
orderly progress, are no more disquieting to the 
thoughtful than the revolutions in the world of thought 
as to morals and religion. Tremendous changes are 
taking place in the religious beliefs and loyalties of 
multitudes. These are times of spiritual unrest. Con- 
sider the religious temper of the times as revealed in 
contemporary fiction of a high order. Galsworthy’s 
“Saint’s Progress” is an example, and H. G. Wells’s 
“The Soul of a Bishop,” Ibafiez’s “The Shadow of the 
Cathedral.” The enthusiastic reception of them indi- 
cates profound changes taking place in the spiritual 
attitude of thinking men and women. These upheavals 
of thought are signs of health. They are also danger- 
ous, for the loosening of old sanctions does not mean 
the establishment of new spiritual compulsions. In- 
deed, while we find ourselves reading after these revo- 
lutionary minds, gladly in agreement with conclusions 
long familiar to us, we also find ourselves distressed, 
appalled, by other conclusions. When Mr. Wells, for 
instance, in “God the Invisible King,” tells us that the 
intimate relations, on the right ordering of which de- 
pend the home and what the home means to civiliza- 
tion, are of no religious meaning, that religion has 
nothing to do with sex, we see a menace in his teaching. 
The cold, merciless logic of Galsworthy leaves us 
chilled. We are discouraged by the hopeless material- 
ism of Ibafiez." These men do not, indeed, lack ideal- 
ism, even spirituality; yet as we read the closing chap- 
ters of “The Shadow of the Cathedral,” the thought 
comes that just as Gabriel, imparting his social and 
political ideas to his simple-minded comrades, turned 
them, all unwittingly and to his own horror and 
despair, as well as to his own destruction, into crim- 
inals, so the radicalism of such men as Ibafiez himself 
may make of men spiritual anarchists, and may destroy 
them. 

Yet there is no possibility of checking the inrush of 
these ideas. Science and reason will have their way. 
We cannot check the radicalism if we would, but we 
can guide it, spiritualize it, till it becomes not an ir- 
religious but a religious radicalism. We can help 
these men and women, released from the bonds of out- 
worn ideas, to reach a sane, rational, and spiritual 
faith. 


Other churches are trying to meet these problems. 


Many within those churches are seeking to solve them 
in large ways. We are not unaware of the mighty 
currents of liberalism in the historic fellowships of 
faith. We are not unaware that revolutions and evolu- 


tions are taking place within as well as without the 


churches. Yet we believe that as Unitarians, as heirs 


to a free faith, as possessors of a pure democracy of | 


religion, by means of our freedom from hampering 
ecclesiastical machinery, we have a unique Cpporeniity 
to meet the spiritual needs of the hour. 

(To be continued) 
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Cotton—Their Own—is King in Osaka 


A lively sketch about the first industrial city in Japan, 
ae and its interest in Corea 


THOMAS VAN NESS 


Correspondent of THE REGISTER 
OSAKA, JAPAN. 


4 IRE AN AUTOMOBILE: Time is money.” 
These words stare me in the face from a huge 
illustrated sign as I step out into the open 

- from the busy Umeda Station. They give the note 

to a city that is little known by American tourists 

(there are few stock sights here). Yet it is a city that 

reveals the coming Japan as perhaps no other place, 

no, not even Tokyo; a city growing with such rapidity 
that the accounts of it written in 1914 or any time 
before the war are out of date and misleading. Com- 
bine Lowell, Lawrence, Fall River, and New Bedford, 

Mass., and then add a dash of Manchester, England, 

with its murkiness and huge’ smokestacks, and you 

have the Osaka of to-day. Dirty, rushing, busy, vulgar, 
ultra-modern in spots, and full of active life, it epito- 
mizes new Nippon. 

_ Guide-books teli you Osaka is the largest industrial 

city of the Empire. You do not doubt it. They tell 

you also that it has a population of a million and a 

half, and right there you wonder whether they haven’t 

forgotten an extra quarter of a million in children, 
especially as every third or fourth woman you meet has 

a baby attached to her back. Good little creatures 

these babies are too. They look uncomfortable, but 

seldom is a cry heard from them as the mothers go 
jogging along or push their way into the always over- 
crowded street-cars. Such swarming roads and lanes 

-and narrow streets! Such bustle and animation on 

the new wide boulevards with double electric-car tracks 

in the middle! 

Tokyo—a larger city—has its congested corners, its 
crowds; but then the large open spaces and squares 
minimize the jam, and give room for dispersion. As 
the workers and shoppers swarm forth from the lesser 
streets into the section of the Umeda Station in the 
north quarter, or across the bridges connecting Naka-no 
Shima Island with the south quarter, they invade 
the electric cars, they hold onto platform rails or cling 
_to the lower step even when it seems impossible for an- 
other human being to get a half footing on the car; 
they fill up the pavements; they walk in the streets,— 
they are everywhere. There is the continuous “honk- 
ing” of the high-priced automobile, the raucous sound 
of the jinricksha man as he pulls along his tiny two- 
wheeled carriage with its human burden, the whir and 
bell-ringing of bicycles and tricycles that go in and out 
among the pedestrians with remarkable skill. Then 
there is every mode of ancient conveyance, bullock- 
drawn carts, horse-drawn wagons, heavy wheelbarrows, 
and a dozen different kinds of man-propelled carts and 
improvised vehicles. Sometimes the remark is made in 
America, “I wonder what has become of all the bi- 
cycles.” Come to Osaka’ and you have your answer. 

Sitting in the roof-garden restaurant on the eighth 
or ninth floor of a large department store, I looked 
over the vast city spread below. In one direction were 
the European buildings of brick, stone, stucco, that 
reared themselves above their neighbors; in another 
- direction were the low Japanese buildings with their 

heavy tiled roofs all much alike, interminable rows of 
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them; in the distance were the numerous factories 
belching out soft coal smoke and polluting the air. It 
was hard indeed, surrounded as I was with the evi- 
dences of the latest civilization, to realize I was look- 
ing over an Asiatic city, not an American one. Com- 
ing down on a fast elevator from the top fioor to the 
third, I found myself in the section “Office Supplies.” 
There around me were all those articles which I had 
brought with such care from Boston,—fountain-pens, 
mucilage, a well-known brand of ink, lead pencils, ete. 

In 1913 something like thirty million dollars’ worth 
of cotton yarn was produced in Osaka by the then 
twenty-seven huge cotton-spinning companies. To-day 
that amount has been greatly increased and the twenty- 
seven companies have grown to thirty-four. Few 
Americans, I presume, realize how carefully and in- 
telligently Japan is working to free itself from the 
necessity of buying its cotton from the United States, 
nor do they know how much the influence of Osaka 
has been felt in the Government’s policy toward Corea. 
That much-discussed section of the Empire, as it now 
is, produced in 1906 only 24,979 kin of cotton, a neg- 
ligible quantity. In 1912 it produced 7,216,133; by 
1916 that amount had been doubled. The area of this 
production in 1906 was only 45 cho. A cho is equal to 
about two and one-half acres.. By 1912 it had increased 
to 6,440 cho, or sixteen thousand acres; in 1916, to more 
than a hundred thousand acres given over to upland 
cotton of American origin and seventy-five thousand 
acres planted with the native variety, the yield, all 
told, being 45,335,505 pounds avoirdupois. The clim- 
ate and soil conditions in the southern part of Corea 
are well suited to the growth of cotton, and it has been 
proved, we are told by the latest government report, 
that by careful experiments King’s Improved, an Amer- 
ican upland cotton, is best adapted, and gives in spin- 
ning far better results than the native species. The 
cultivation of this American species is therefore en- 
couraged in many ways, notably through free public 
lectures, by exhibitions.of a competitive kind, by care- 
ful instruction and generous money grants. In the 
five years 1912-17 the Government expended in this 
way the equivalent of $400,000. The native Corean 
cotton, though inferior to the upland, now ranks supe- 
rior to all other kinds of Oriental cotton, and there is 
a marked demand for it for the making of wadding. 

The lighter side of life in Osaka must not be ignored. 
There is a lighter side, and a good deal of it too. One 
street is called Theatre Street. Outside of the Bowery 
I know nothing like it. Imagine lower Scollay Square, 
Boston, Mass., spread out for a mile or more, and you 
have some idea of this electric-lighted, banner-adorned 
thoroughfare. Moving-picture halls one after the other 
with lurid illustrations on canvas of “Wild West” life 
or emotional experiences. “A Day of Hate” has been 
figuring on the billboards of one of. the largest of these 
show-places for many weeks. Evidently it must be 
popular, though just what particular day is designated 
I cannot say. Victrolas give forth Japanese sounds 
and speeches, drums beat, long thin harps are sounded, 
post-card dealers implore the passer-by to purchase, 
so, too, do the sellers of cheap curios, but in a rather 
gentle and polite fashion. 

A sort of Eiffel Tower gives a chance for seeing the 
city from a height; and no end of fruit and cake stands 
give equal chance of supplying the inner man before the 
ascent is made. Fakers and providers whom the Bos- 
tonian knows at Revere Beach might come over here 
to Osaka and get a number of new ideas, especially 
that connected with the fireflies. Going into a dark 
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garden where there is only snfficient light to see the 
Geisha dances, one suddenly finds himself surrounded 
by thousands of small lights,—fireflies that have been 
liberated from boxes and swarm in thick droves in 
every direction. 

It is a thoughtless traveller indeed who recognizes 
no graver sign underneath the calm and smiling sur- 
face of Osaka. There is labor unrest here as there is 
everywhere. I have just been reading in the Kobe 
Chronicle of a strike here for shorter hours and higher 
pay. The employer has granted the additional wage, 
but cannot see his way, so he declares, to shorten the 
workday to ten hours. Six to six with an hour off at 
noon is, I am told, the usual workday. At the count- 
ing-houses, banks, and wholesale establishments, two 
hours off are taken—from 12 until 2 p.m. Something 
of course will have to be done to increase the ordinary 
wage, as living expenses have gone up by leaps and 
bounds. 

One of the large banking-houses prepared for the 
information of the directors a chart showing the pres- 
ent cost of living in London, in New York, and Tokyo. 
The Japan Advertiser, a conservative publication, in 
reviewing this chart with its accompanying statistics, 
says: “In these data the business-man will find the 
authoritative information he requires in order to de- 
termine his policy in regard to wages and salaries.” 
In the exhaustive report we have a comparison of prices 
from June of 1914 to June of 1919. The general index 
takes certain articles most in demand, such as bacon, 
beef, butter, eggs, lard, bread, flour, rice, beans, wheat, 
sugar, tea; then it adds to these the prices of cotton, 
wool, "tobacco, coal, timber, leather, and woolen cloth. 
Starting from the general level of 1914, by January, 
1916, prices had overtaken and passed New York 
(see Bradstreets) and were close on the heels of London 
(see London Heonomist). In 1917 Tokyo was a cheaper 
city to live in than New York or London. The respec- 
tive rates were 94, 129, 107, on a scale of 100. By the 
end of the war this advantage disappeared. The 
cost of living in Tokyo advanced above New York or 
London. When the German armies were suffering their 
last defeats the Tokyo index number jumped-to a 
figure which neither the American nor the English 
city ever touched. Then came a decline of prices, fol- 
lowed by another advance. In June of 1919 the general 
average in London was lower; in New York, prices 
were about stationary, but in Tokyo they were rising. 
Commenting on those figures, the Advertiser says: “It 
is established that Japan has suffered more than either 
the United States or England from the enhanced cost 
of living. ... The accelerated rate gives the living 
problem its unenviable peculiarity here in Tokyo. ‘ 

Every tourist knows only too well how true is this 
statement of the editor. The Canadian Pacific, in the 
spring, issued a small folder giving information regard- 
ing Japanese cities. Reasonable prices at hotels were 
quoted. On reaching Yokohama we went to what in 
America would be considered a modest hotel. For 
two in a room (and that not a particularly good one) 
we were charged 24 yen a day, i.c., $12.50 at the present 
exchange. At Nikko, a summer resort, at the close of 
the season, we paid for American plan, two in a room, 
18 yen. In Osaka the smiling clerk informs me that 
the Canadian Pacific folder is out of date, rates have 
been advanced 4 yen over those quoted last spring. A 
huge labor demonstration was held in Tokyo in Septem- 
ber. The speakers, while not violent, are very out- 
spoken. Everywhere something approaching discontent 
is showing itself. What is to be the outcome? No one 
seems wise or bold enough to predict. 
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-Our School of Religion 


The detailed course of teaching, from the Beginners to the 
class preparing for confirmation 


THEODORE D. BACON 


Minister North Meeting House, Salem, Mass. 
II 
S THE SCHOLARS GROW older, the note-books 
and collateral reading naturally become more 
mature, with less picture. -work and more writing 
in the note-books. The reading is no longer exclusively — 
confined to stories. For one or two classes we use 
specially prepared note-books, but they are not essen- 
tial. Just plain pencil and paper will do. We believe 
that the less complicated the apparatus the better. 

The note-book has more than one advantage. It 
helps to concentrate the interest and attention of the 
scholars. It shows what the teacher is doing, and at 
the end of the year it forms a valuable record of what 
each scholar has done, and takes the place of an ex- 
amination. By means of them we arrange at the end 
of the school year a sort of Commencement, which 
shows what has been accomplished during the year, 
without giving undue prominence to a few of the 
scholars. : 

Now for some particulars regarding the course of 
teaching. Aside from the minister’s class we began 
with the Beginners. The Beacon Course had as yet 
no text-book “for this course, so the teacher whom we 
then had, a trained primary worker, and the minister, 
who was then superintendent, made up a course to- 
gether. It was not a book, but just a choice of topics 
and stories, with the Scripture verses and hymns to be 
learned, and a suggestion or two about each lesson. 
This has now been worked out over a three-year course. 
As repetition is essential with very young children, 
each year covers the five points of our faith, in har- 
mony with our services, but the same stories are not 
repeated, and only in the last year of the course is 
the connection with the five points explained, so that 
the idea of repetition does not suggest itself in a weari- 
some way. The teacher who began the outline soon 
left us, but it was extended without great difficulty 
by her successor, and we have now two teachers using 
it, one a school-teacher, the other without any experi- 
ence except that which she acquired in the school. We 
have no class for the second part of the course this 
year, but could readily arrange for it if we had the 
children. 

The next three or four’years offer as yet no special 
topics for discussion, beyond the fact that we aim in 
them, in presenting the great truths of morality and 
religion, to familiarize the scholars with as much of 
the Bible literature as can be brought within their 
comprehension, and with some of the great characters 
of Christian history. Unfortunately this means the 
omission of most of the work of the prophets, and of 
Paul; but, with those important exceptions, those who 
have passed through these classes will know the prin- 
cipal Bible characters and stories, with many of the 
parables and other teachings of Jesus, with some ink- 
ling of Christian history. 

While the Bible is not the only source from which 
we draw, we find, as a matter of practical experience, 
that it is by far the most helpful. Furthermore it 
forms the background of the general religious thought 
of the day, and a knowledge of its stories and teachings 
is important, not to say essential, to an intelligent par- 
ticipation in the religious thought of our day. 
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world, with God at the heart of it. 


But the objection arises that many of these Bible 
stories are not historical, and that to allow children 
to grow up with the idea that they are is to give them 
very false ideas not only about the Bible, but about 
the whole question of the relation between religion 
and life. To let them get the notion that the world 
was made in six days, and all the rest, with the idea 
that later on they will learn that it is not so, is both 
wrong and dangerous. On the other hand, to make a 
point of teaching little children that these stories are 
not true, before they are able to appreciate the value 
and greatness of them, is to raise up groups of shallow 
little scoffers, who feel themselves infinitely superior 
to anything that is tanght in the Bible, and regard 
‘Sunday-school teaching’ as piffle. If we seek a way 


_of escape by resolving that none but true stories shall 


be taught, we cut ourselves off from the most valuable 
moral and religious teaching material in the world, 
and leave the children to grow up in ignorance of 
their religious environment. This is a serious diffi- 
culty. Here is how we are trying to meet it. 

Very little children are not troubled, of course, with 
questions concerning the historical character of the 
stories. They are delighted with the stories as stories, 
and they readily assimilate their teachings, which 
come from the childhood of the race. So to them we 
teach these stories simply as stories, saying nothing 
as to their historical character. If questions are asked, 
they are to be answered honestly but not exhaustively. 
A word or two, with the addition that the matter will 
be explained more fully as they grow older, is usually 
suflicient. 

But the time comes when they begin to ask ques- 
tions in earnest. When they do so is the time to 
answer them. And if they. do not ask, the question 
should be put before them at the proper age. This age 
should be the earliest possible. 


A Class about the Beginnings of Things 


We are therefore having a class of children about 
eleven years of age taught concerning the beginnings 
of things, using Gould’s “Beginnings” as an outline of 
what we want to teach. We tell the scholars the best 
that is known as to the origin of the world, of man, 
of language, of the arts, and particularly of religious 
ideas and institutions, including the origin of the Bible 
itself. Our aim is to show two things: first, that the 
gradual development of these things does not mean 


that God is to be left out of them, but the contrary ; 
‘second, that, while the Bible account of the origin of 


them is not history, those tales are, as I have already 
said, the primitive efforts of the deeply religious minds 
of our spiritual ancestors to gain some grasp of the 
Our teacher for 
this class is a teacher of about the same grade of 
children in the public schools. This is the first year 
we have had the course, but she is confident that she 
can make this plain to the scholars, even though the 
book which she uses as a general ouide does not keep 
our double purpose clearly in view. 

Old Testament history comes next in this course, and 
we shall so provide next year. We have no class in 
that course this year, and what we have hitherto pro- 


vided about it has not been just what we wanted. 


When we do take it up, with children familiar with 


i the story of the patriarchs, and with this general atti- 


tude toward the Bible, we are ready to begin the con- 


nected story of Israel where we are on firm historical 


_ ground, about the time of the Judges, and carry it 


through ‘as a religious rather than a political history, 
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with the prophets as the great heroes. With the abun- 
dance of good popular histories on modern lines this 
will not be a very difficult task. 

Following on the Old Testament comes the life of 


_ Jesus, and here the way is made easy for us by that 


admirable piece of work, Bowen’s “Gospel of Jesus,” 
with the handbook and note-book prepared by Miss 
Buck. We have two classes in this course this year, 
one of boys, and one of girls. The girls use the pre- 
pared note-book; the boys, plain paper. It is a matter 
of choice with the teacher. 

Then follow, as previously stated, courses on The 
Beginnings of Christianity and on special subjects. 
There is no class on the former subject this year, and 
it may be that next year we shall try to condense this: 
into half a year, and give the other half to an outline 
sketch of Christian history from the time of the 
apostles to our own. 

It sounds like a big undertaking, but by taking a 
few great religious characters as focal points, and 
teaching about them, a short course will not have the 
dryness of a mere outline, and yet will give a certain 
grasp of our religious forebears and of our relation to 
the various kinds of Christians around us. 


Special Course on Ideals of Government 


The special course this year on ideals of government 
is intended to be preparatory to confirmation. What 
is aimed at is to stir in the scholars a sense of service 
and devotion to the common welfare. If that can be 
brought home to them, it forms a fit preparation for 
church membership. 

We could add courses without limit had we scholars 
for them, but, as in most of our schools, our scholars 
leave us to go elsewhere to school and college at about 
this age, and do not return for adult classes. As to 
the courses that are omitted of our regular curricu- 
lum, they can be introduced at any time during the 
year if scholars should appear. 

It will be asked if our method does not add to the 
always difficult task of finding suitable teachers. It 
has not yet made the difficulty insuperable. I have 
called our method the lecture and note-book method, 
but of course there are no formal lectures. ‘“Conversa- 
tions” would be a more precise word, but the other 
suggests the idea, and correlates it with approved peda- 
gogic practice. As a matter of fact, I do not think it 
has proved a deterrent in the case of any person whom 
we wanted. We have no exceptional constituency on 
which to draw, but we have been able to find teachers 
able and willing to do this work. When we go out- 
side our own ranks for teachers, as we sometimes do, 
we offer compensation. There are always school-teach- 
ers, and among them we have been able to find those 
who have worked capably and efficiently for a slight 
compensation. We now have two such—one a Uni- 
tarian, the other not professedly so. But in the lower 
grades this makes little difference, for there is nothing 
taught there to which any of the Protestant churches 
would object. Even for the higher grades there are 
liberally-minded people in many of the churches who 
would gladly teach what we propose. So far no diff- 
culty has arisen because of difference of - belief. 

Our course is not perfect, not even in outline, but 
we have tried to face the problem squarely and to 
meet it as best we could. After a number. of years of 
groping we begin to feel that we are on the right track 
and are hoping to go on to still better things. 

(THE END) 
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THE HOME __ 


The Margarine Cow 
M. E. N. HATHEWAY 


The Ayrshire and Jersey are highly esteemed, 
Their virtues are thoroughly known, 

And the margarine cow has merits and claims 
That likewise deserve to be shown. 


She is not dependent on rations of grain 
When the market quotations are high, 

She never is longing for pasturage green 
Nor suffers when fountains are dry. 

The butter she’s yielding to meet the demand 
Is valued as healthful and nice, 

And one of its many attractions is this— 
That no one complains of its price. 

’*Twas a fortunate instance that she should 

arrive 

To minister unto us now, 

So let us be ready to speak a good word 
For the useful margarine cow. 


On the Same Street 


ANNE BLAIR 


“Keep the Christmas tree till next 
Christmas?” laughed mother, in answer to 
Betty’s pleadings. “It does look pretty in 
the living-room, doesn’t it, but long before 
next Christmas it would be dried and 
brown. But we'll keep it for a week 
after New Year’s, if you like,—that’s a 
whole week longer than most Christmas 
trees are kept. By that time the needles 
will begin to drop, but after that of course 
you may keep it just as long as you like 
in the garden. You might stand it up in 
a snowdrift and tie bits of suet to its 
branches, so the birds could play it was 
their Christmas tree all winter.” 

“That will be better than keeping it 
in the house,’ said Betty, and, with a 
hug for mother, she scampered into the 
garden to select just the right place for 
the little green tree. 

Now it happened that on the very same 
morning when Betty carried her own 
little tree into the garden and stood it 
carefully in a sunny corner of the garden 
near the fence, the maid next door picked 
up a little Christmas tree whitch had been 
stripped of all its gay trappings the very 
day after Christmas and which had stood 
on the back porch ever since, and im- 
patiently threw it over the porch railing. 
The poor little tree landed very near the 
fence between the two gardens,—so near 
that through the pickets it could almost 
touch the branches of Betty’s little tree, 
which stood as proudly straight as when 
it was growing in the forest. 

“Mercy me!” said Betty’s little tree, 
shivering through all its branches. “Didn’t 
it hurt you to be thrown over the porch 
railing? Can’t you stand up?” 

“Of course it hurt,” answered the neg- 
lected little tree. ‘‘And of course I can’t 
stand up, not since they cut me off and 
left all my root feet in the ground in 
the forest. I do wish I could find my root 
feet and grow on them again. I wish that 
man with the sharp axe had never, never 
come to our forest!” 

“TY know,” sympathized Betty’s tree. “I 
felt the same way myself when the man 
who chopped me down swung his axe. But 
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I remembered how many little trees of “Well,” said Betty’s tree, “I certainly 


our forest had gone away to be Christmas 
trees when they were about as big as I, 
so before I was cut down even, I was 
quite excited to think I was going to see 
for myself just what a Christmas tree 
was for. I knew if I didn’t go as a 
Christmas tree, I'd stay right in that one 
spot forever and ever, and that I’d never 
see anything different as long as I lived, 
except, of course, the taller you get the 
farther you can see. I’m glad, now, I 
came. Haven't you had a good time being 
a Christmas tree for the children in your 
house?” 

“There aren’t any children in the house 
where I was a Christmas tree,’ said the 
poor little tree, trying to settle itself more 
comfortably on the ground. “Not a single 
child. Of course I’d heard about Christ- 
mas trees in our forest, too, but I find 
being a Christmas tree is no fun at all,— 
it’s very different from what I thought 
it would be. I wish I were home in our 
forest. Why should a tree want to move 
from the spot where it’s growing? When 
I think of the birds that used to fly to 
me and sit in my branches, and of the 
darling song stories they used to tell me, 
I could cry. And the wind blowing 
through my branches, and the soft snow 
weighing me down in winter! If being 
a Christmas tree made any one happy, 
that would be a different matter, but I 
stood up in a hot room just one evening, 
and instead of wearing little red lighted 
candles, such as the birds had told me 
that Christmas trees always wear, I had 
little shiny glass things strung all over 
me, and the very next morning I was 
swept out on the back porch, and there 
I’ve lain ever since till the maid threw me 
down here.” 

“You poor tree!” whispered Betty’s 
tree. “I don’t wonder you wish you had 
never been a Christmas tree. I supposed 
all Christmas trees had just the same 
kind of a time that I had. I was covered 
with little red lighted candles, and on the 
very tippy-top twig of me was a gold star; 
and when the children came in they joined 
hands and danced around me and looked 
at my star and sang a song about it before 
they opened a single bundle. Just Betty 
lives in my house, but there were lots of 
other children there to see me. I heard 
Betty’s mother herself say that if there 
wasn’t a houseful of children there were 
always plenty of children to be found 
without a tree. Why couldn’t your people 
find some? Who opened the bundles that 
were tied to your branches, if there were 
no children?” 

“IT always thought there were children, 
too,’ said the unhappy little tree. “I 
don’t know why my Christmas family 
didn’t find any’ for me, but they didn’t. 
Open the bundles tied to my branches? 
There wasn’t a bundle tied to my 
branches.” 

“Nor a star on your head?” 

“Nor a star. Just those glassy lights.” 

“Didn't any one dance around you, and 
sing?” 

“Of course not,’ said the little tree. 
“Any one of those things would have 
made me glad I had come so far from 
my own forest.” 


cannot understand about the presents. 
I was loaded with every shaped bundle © 
you can imagine. And bags of candy hung 
all over me, and under my lowest branches 
were piled the big things,—sleds, and | 
games, and dolls’ trunks. One night, 
after Betty had gone to bed, her father 
and mother tied the bundles all over 
me, so I knew the next day must be 
Christmas. I was as curious to see what 
was in the bundles as the children were. 
There wasn’t a single thing on me for the 
grown-ups. I wonder why?” ; 

“Not a thing for grown-ups? Well, 
all I can say is, we’ve seen very different 
Christmases,” said the little tree. “There. 
wasn’t a bundle tied on me, but not far 
away was a table with a few packages on 
it, and the four grown-ups in my house 
opened them. Whatever was inside didn’t 
seem to make them happy. What was in 
them? I don’t know,—something sparkly 
in leather cases for the women, and books, 
I think, for the men. I’m sure I don’t 
know what they needed me for,” and again 
the little tree thought bitterly of the 
forest where it had grown so happily. 
“What will happen to us next, do you 
suppose? I wish I could at least be stood 
up as you are and hear the wind sing 
through my branches again. Perhaps, too, 
if I didn’t have to lie flat on the ground, 
a little bird would perch on me again.” 

“T’m to be the birds’ Christmas tree all 
winter,’ said Betty’s tree softly and pity- 
ingly. “Betty loved me so much she 
wanted to keep me in the house all win- 
ter, but her mother said she couldn’t. So 
Betty brought me out here and you see 
she has piled some stones around my stand 
so I can’t topple over. She will be out soon 
with pieces of suet to tie to my branches. 
Think of all the little birds that will 
come to me all winter when the snow 
covers up all the seeds on the ground. 
V’ll be much more useful, and the birds 
will love me much more than if I’d just 
stayed growing in my forest. I’ve had 
such a good time, and Betty and I love 
each other so much, that I’m glad I came,> 
even if I did have to leave my root feet 
behind. J’d rather have been Betty's 
Christmas tree than spend my whole 
life in the forest.” 

“Of course,’ began the poor little tree; 
“but you can see for yourself that though: 
Christmas comes on the same day for 
everybody, what people do on Christmas 
is very different. If my people had’— 

But just here Betty’s tree waved its 
branch arms gently, and whispered:. 
“Hush! Here comes Betty with the suet.” 

Out scampered Betty, eyes bright, 
cheeks scarlet, in her hands many strings, 
from the ends of which dangled pieces 
of suet. “You cunning tree!” she greeted. 
“You look just as if you were growing. 
Think of ash-men carrying off darling” 
trees like you!” As she talked she tied 
on one string after another. Half 
through her practical decorations, she 
happened to look through the fence. 3 

“Oh!” she said, dropping her suet 
strings and running to the fence. 
she repeated, peering over the top. “You 
poor baby tree! Just thrown away with 


nothing to do all winter!” After a min- 


“Oh 1? ; 
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ute of silence during which the little tree 


did its best to make her understand its 
story, she went on :— 

“How would you like to be a birds’ 
Christmas tree, too? Come on! I can lift 
you over the fence, and I'll pile rocks 
around you and tie strings of suet to you, 
too!” and chatting and pulling, Betty 
dragged the little tree, which wasn’t un- 
happy any more, over the fence and into 
her own garden. She stood it up near 
her own little Christmas tree, so near 
that when the wind blew, their branches 
gently caressed each other, and she tied 
all the rest of her suet strings to its 
branches and ran into the house for more. 

“T’m so glad,” said Betty’s tree, the 
minute the two trees were left alone. — 

“T’m so happy!” said the little tree that 
had been so unhappy. “Just the minute 
she touched me, I knew what a Christmas 
tree needs to make it happy. It was an 
awful minute for me when she leaned 
over the fence, before she decided to drag 
me over here. I tried my best to make 
her hear what I was saying to her.” 

“She did hear,’ said Betty’s tree. ‘I 
know she did hear.” 

As if to prove her own little tree was 
right, Betty at that moment opened wide 
an upstairs window, and, pointing to the 
two little trees standing straight as sol- 
diers in the garden, said gayly to her 
mother, who was at the window with 
her :— 

“Aren’t they cunning together? That 
poor little tree was lying in a heap by 
the fence, just as unhappy; and all it 
wanted was to stand up and be a Christ- 
mas tree as long as it possibly could.” 

“Perhaps,” whispered Betty’s little treo, 
oh, so softly, ‘perhaps some people make 
Christmas last more than just one day!” 

“Perhaps,” whispered back the little 
tree that was now a happy little tree. 
“Tl forget about that one evening ia the 
grown-ups’ house and be Betty’s birds’ 
-Christmas tree just as long as I can pos- 
sibly last!’ 


The Old Toad 


ELLA SHANNON BOWLES 


“O Dolly, come here!” cried Don, loudly. 

“Where are you, where are you?” called 
Dolly from the bedroom where mother was 
just tying a pink ribbon on her hair. 

“In the garden,” replied Don. “Do hurry 
and see what I have found!” 

“Run along,” said mother, as she gave 
Dolly a gentle little push. 

So Dolly hurried away to grandma’s 
flower-garden. She could see Don stand- 
ing very still near the old syringa-bush, 


- watching something on the ground. 


‘What is it, Don?’ asked Dolly, as she 
ran toward him. 

“Look there, under that rosebush,”’ 
answered Don. “See that fat toad?” 

“Oh, how ugly he is!” whispered Dolly, 
with a little shiver. 

“Yes, isn’t he?” agreed Don. “See those 
big warts all over him. I’m going to 
make him jump.” 

“Don’t touch him, Don; he might bite.” 

“Bite,—pooh, I’m not afraid. If he 
bites, I'll kill him,” said Don, boastfully. 
“What's that? Kill what?’ asked 
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grandma, who was working among her 


hollyhocks. 

“This toad,” answered Don. “But I 
shan’t kill him unless he bites me.” 

“Why, he won’t bite you, dear,” said 
grandma, smiling. “If you kill him I’ll 
lose my best garden helper.” 

“Your helper, grandma!” cried Dolly, 
in surprise. “What do you mean?” 

“Yes, he certainly is .my helper,” 
answered grandma. “He helps me keep 
the garden free from bugs and worms.” 

“Does he really?” asked Don, as sur- 


‘prised as Dolly. 


“Indeed he does,” said grandma. “He 
catches them with his long slender tongue, 
which flies out of his mouth as quickly as 
a dart.” 

“Oh, I should like to see him do it,” 
said Dolly. 

“Perhaps if you’re patient, you may,” 
said grandma, “although I’ve heard people 
say that Mr. Toad doesn’t often eat when 
any one is looking at him.” 

“Let’s try and feed him,” 
Don, eagerly. 

“Yes, let's,” echoed Dolly. 

Though the children soon found a fat 
bug and a tempting worm and offered 
them to the toad, he paid no attention 
to the dainty morsels, but sat winking 
and blinking in the sunlight. 

“T do wish he would eat,” said Dolly, in 
a disappointed tone. “I should like to 
see his long red tongue.” 

“Perhaps we can play a trick on him,” 
said grandma. “Bring me some currants, 
Don, and find me a long grass-stem, 
Dolly.” 

Placing one of the currants on the grass- 
stem, grandma told the children to stand 
quietly beside her, back of the toad. 
Then very slowly and carefully she low- 
ered the red currant on the tip of the 
grass-stem before Mr. Toad’s eyes. Sud- 
denly there was a quick flash of his 
tongue and the currant was gone! Don 
and Dolly danced about the old toad and 
clapped their hands gleefully. 

“You see now how quickly he can catch 
the bugs and the worms which hurt my 
flowers,” said grandma. 

“He is your garden helper,—we can see 
now he is,” said Don. 

“We'll be good to you, fat toad,” said 
Dolly. “Come, Don, let’s tell mother what 
a fine garden helper grandma has!” 


suggested 


Autumn Leaves 


We like to think that Jack Frost flies 
abroad on autumn nights and with his 
busy paint-brush changes green leaves to 
gold and red and russet brown. 
Jack Frost may be a busy painter, but 
there are other reasons, too, for gay 
autumn leaves. 

All summer long a tree breathes through 
its leaves, really breathes, and besides, 
a tree uses its leaves to store food and 
drink in. Leaves help a tree, too, to 
make starch. In whatever it does all 
summer, leaves help a tree. But in the 
fall, all the tree’s work is done and it 
can go sound asleep for the winter. So 
the leaves must fall. The mother-tree 
drinks in their nourishment, the leaves 
loosen their hold on all the little twigs, 
and down they flutter to the ground to 


‘ 
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help make a winter blanket for the plant 
babies. 

As the tree sucks the nourishment out 
of the leaves, the waxy leaf granules turn 
to a yellow liquid which shows through 
the leaf skin. So now you know how 
the lovely yellow autumn leaves are made. 
Red is the color the sap turns. in the 
leaf cells. And brown leaves are dead 
leaves. 


Four Horses of Venice 


Over the entrance of St. Mark’s Ca- 
thedral in Venice are four large bronze 
horses. They are among the finest ancient 
bronzes in the world and were first 
brought to Venice many centuries ago—in 
1204—by Doge Enrico Dandalo. Since 
that time the famous horses have taken 
two trips away from Venice. Their first 
trip was when Napoleon took them to 
Paris and had them placed on a triumphal 
arch in one of the city’s squares. They 
were returned from Paris to Venice in 
1815. During the recent war the horses 
went on their second trip. For fear they 
might be destroyed by Austrian bombard- 
ment, they were taken from their place 
over the Cathedral door and sent to Rome 
for safety. Now they are again back in 
their old place over the Cathedral door, 
and Venice hopes they may always stay 
there. They are among the city’s chiefest 
treasures. 


New Diving-Suit 

A Negro in Boston has invented a new 
diving-suit. It is made of brass, and in it 
a diver recently went down to a depth of 
three hundred and sixty feet, thereby 
making a new record for deep-sea diving. 
The suit weighs four hundred pounds and, 
being made of metal, offers a greater re- 
sistance to the water pressure than the 
ordinary rubber diving-suit. The Negro 
who invented the brass suit, and the diver 
who went down three hundred and sixty 
feet in it, hope to recover $30,000,000 
worth of gold bullion which was aboard 
the steamer Laurentic when, during the 
war, she was sunk off the Irish coast. 
Perhaps, in newly invented suits, divers 
will soon walk safely over the ocean floor, 
seeing undreamed-of sights, and bringing 
up with them to the light of day treasures 
which have lain undisturbed and unseen 
by the eye of man for years uncounted. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


PRESIDENT, ae a WILLIAMS. 
Vice-PRestenr. EN OTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cuerx, Rev. RISTOPHER RS“ ELIOT. 
TREASURER, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Miss M. Louise Brown, Rev. Harry Foster Burns, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., William H. Slocum, Augusta G. 
Williams, M.D. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Daily Readings in the Dome 


Arranged by M. Louise C. Hastings 


‘Listening for the Harmonies 


Some chord in unison with what we hear 
Is touched within us, and the heart replies. 
—Cowper. 


Sunday 


I will meditate also of all thy work, and 
talk of thy doings.—Ps. lrervii. 12. 


We have heard whispers from the moun- 
tain’s heart, 
And life henceforth is nobler. 
—Lucy Larcom. 


No mere machine is Nature, 
Wound up and left 'to play ; 

No wind-harp played at random 
By airs that idly stray ; 

A spirit sways the music, 
A Hand is on the chords ; 

Oh, bow thy head and listen,— 
That hand, it is the Lord’s! 

—Mrs. Charles. 


Monday 


The spirit of the Lord God is upon me. 
—Isa. lxi. 1. 


Go not, my soul, in search of him, 
Thou wilt not find him there,— 

Or in the depths of shadow dim, 
Or heights of upper air. 

For not in far-off realms of space 
The Spirit hath its throne; 

In every heart it findeth place 
And waiteth to be known. 


O gift of gifts, O grace of grace, 
That God should condescend 

To make thy heart his dwelling-place 
And be thy daily Friend! 

Then go not thou in search of him, 
But to thyself repair; 

Wait thou within the silence dim 
And thou shalt find him there! 

—Frederick L. Hosmer. 


_ Tuesday 
The Lord sustained me.—Ps. 3, 5. 


*Tis not alone by smiles that life is fed. 
—Lucy Larcom. 


We are what Zeus made us, discords play- 
ing 
In the great Music, but the harmony 
Is sweeter for them, and the great spheres 
ring 
In one accordant hymn. 
—Anon, 


Wednesday 


When my spirit was overwhelmed within 
me, then thou knewest my path—Ps. 
cal. 3. 

SUFFOCATION 


I cannot bear your violin to-night 
It sobs and wails with pain. 

Down the piano-keys the tears drop light. 
Put out the lamps again. 


Some moments come when poetry and song 
Are far too sad for me; 
When music’s chords beat on my heart too 
strong, 
I cannot breathe or see. 


Let me go out under the steadfast stars, 
So many and so still, 

And soothe my spirit beating on its bars, 
And think on Heaven’s high will. 
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Night unto night, dear God, thy glory tells, 
Thy stars together sing; - 
Such music all my heart with rapture 
swells, 
As black buds swell in Spring. 
—Alice Freeman Palmer. 


Thursday 


Thou, O Lord, art our Father.—Isa. 
lxiii. 16. 
The discord that involveth 
Some startling change of key, 
The Master’s hand revolveth 
In richest harmony. 
—Frances R. Havergal. 


We know that something in our souls 
is seeking for the great harmony of life, 
and we know that, though we cannot hear 
it, the harmony is there-—William Allen 
White. 

Friday 


As many: as are led by the spirit of God, 
they are the sons of God.—Rom. viii. 1}. 


THE DoMINANT CHORD 


The master had* been teaching. Then I 
heard 
Him touch a single note low in the scale, 
And say, “Now find a harmonizing chord, 
All strength and sweetness; but let this 
prevail.” 
One timid tried—twas plaintive minor 
wailing ; 
One boldly struck a sharp discordant 


strain ; 
One smote a chord—the dominant prevail- 
ing— 
And joyed the note’s new life and power 
to gain. 


Our Master has been teaching. He has 
given 
Us all a chosen note, low in life’s scale, 
Bidding us seek its harmonies for heayen,— 
Oh, what dire shame and discord should 
we fail! 
Doubt, Fear and Self are not the notes we 
want,— 
Trust, Hope and Love swell high and 
jubilant. 
Oh glorious chord,—chord of the domi- 
nant! 
" —Selected. 


Saturday 


We are saved by hope.—Rom. viii. 24. 

Very little of the air around us vibrates 
in music; yet it is enough to interpret the 
harmonies of the world. Very little of 
the glorious breadth of sunshine enters 
our eyes; yet it is enough to paint for us 
all the pictures of earth and sky. Very 
dim is our perception of truth; yet it is 
enough to kindle the assurance that there 
is a Mind to which all things lie open— 
that “God is light, and in Him is no dark- 
ness at all.” Very faint are the stirrings 
of pure and. unselfish affections in our 
hearts; yet they are enough to help us 
understand the gospel message that “God 
is love, and he that loveth is born of 
God and knoweth God.” Very obscure is 
this spark of consciousness which _ il- 
lumines our being; yet it is enough to 
give us the sense of kinship with the all- 
perfect and eternal One. “I Am” is His 
name. And it is the family name; for 
each one of us can say “I am!” Very 
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feeble within us is the response of our 
moral feeling to the awful authority 
which says, “Thou shalt’ and “Thou shalt 
not’; yet it is enough to make us listen, 
awestruck and hopeful, to the voice which 
says, “Be ye therefore perfect, even as 
your Father in heaven is  perfect.”— 
Charles Gordon Ames. 


A Christmas Mystery 


One of the most charming arrangements 
of the Christmas story was given at the 
First Parish, Meeting House Hill, Dor- 
chester, Mass., on Sunday afternoon, De- 
cember 21. The play is in the form and 
spirit of the old Christmas Mystery. The 
author is Rey. Arthur Ketchum. Besides 
lending itself to picturesque presentation, 
it embodies the application of the religious 
principles of the angel’s message to the 
lives of the shepherds and the Wise Men. 
The Mystery gives a picture presentation 
of familiar Christmas legends and the 
emotional appeal which engages the audi- 
tors in an act of worship. 

A prologue is spoken by an angel. The 
scene opens with the search of the shep- 
herds in the dark night for the place 
where lies the baby King. The three shep- 
herds are here, an’aged man, his daughter, 
and a young lad, who come bearing their 
simple gifts for the Child. The boy loses 
his way, and when the woman finds him 
and brings him back, the memory of the 
angel’s message of good-will stays her 
hand when she would strike the lad, and 
brings the peasants to their knees in 
prayer. 

The contrast between the gifts of the 
humble peasants and those of the rich 
Wise Men is sharply drawn. It is the 
poorest gift of all, the ball which the boy 
brings,—because “all boys love balls,”— 
and in giving it he gives: his one treasured 
object. This receives recognition. “I 


saw him smile,” the lad cries in wonder - 


as he presents his gift and looks into the 
manger-cradle. 

The parts in the play were all well 
taken, that of the Boy being especially 
worthy of mention. Under the skilful 
management of Miss Margaret Sayward 
the stage arrangements offered a series 
of beautiful and impressive pictures. At 
intervals in the play the audience, led 


by the school, sang the familiar carols. 
One of them, “We three Kings of Orient - 


are,” was finely taken by a solo voice, the 
school singing the chorus. 

The director said, in the introductory 
announcement, that the play was a pres- 
ent from the school to the church, and 
that those who prepared it had the joy 
which comes to those who give. The audi- 
tors had the satisfaction of witnessing a 
worthy presentation of the Christmas 
story, and of sharing in the musical num- 
bers. It is in picturesque services of this 
nature that the religious emotions of 
children and young people find adequate 
expression. They serve as a means, 
greatly needed, of bringing the church 
and church school into closer touch, and 
of offering a form of worship at once 
suited to children and dignified and im- 


pressive enough to appeal also to adults. 
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The Quarter-Hout Silence 
FRANK C. DOAN 


Vv 


The Time and the Method 


What is the best time of day for the 
quarter-hour of quiet meditation? To this 


and all such questions we return the 


invariable reply. We have no fixed time 
and no fixed method to recommend. 
Time and method differ with different 
temperaments and with different circum- 


stances. 


In general, however, the best time for 
this retirement into the silence is the 
evening hour, the quarter-hour just before 
going to sleep. There is a twofold reason 
for this,—the one practical, the other 
psychological. 

The practical: One of the chief ad- 
vantages of The Quarter-Hour Silence 
movement is that during your daily quar- 
ter-hour of quiet reflection. you review 
your whole situation in life, separating 
the essential things from the unessential, 
facing frankly your faults of character 
and errors of judgment, and seeing with 
equal frankness wherein you have strength 
of character and virtue of action in your 
life’s way. 

’ The very best time for this daily review 


of character and re-education of will is 


at the close of the day. Go quietly over 
the events and decisions of the day just 
past. You will find them typical of your 
whole approach to life, for the errors or 
indecisions of any given day are surpris- 
ingly like those of any other of your living 
days. This regular nightly review of the 


decisions and performances of the day 


just gone by, to discover wherein they 
have been harmonious and wherein in- 
harmonious with the larger wisdom you 
are seeking to develop within you is the 
best-known method of daily meditation. 

The psychological reason: But a mere 
review of the day just closed is not 
enough. It is necessary to follow up this 
analysis of the decisions and activities 
of the past with affirmations toward the 
future. For example, if in the days gone 
aS so many are, 
an easy prey to all the fears and vague 


-apprehensions which curse the spirits of 


men,—fear of poverty, loss of friends, 
fear of disease, fear of death,—you 
must set about driving all fear out 


’ of your inner life by filling your spirit 


with an atmosphere of hope and expec- 
tation. If depressed or irritable, drive 
these out by developing within you 


‘a spirit of unruffled patience and quiet 


joy. And so on. In short, always dis- 
place with positive, constructive, expansive 
forces whatever negative and destructive 
and contractile forces you may find in 
your daily review of your life-reactions,— 
greed with generosity, suspicion with 
trustfulness, hatred with love. 

The best way is to fix these forces 


firmly in your mind, to open your spirit 


quietly to their inflow each night on 
retiring. Say to yourself inwardly, or 


Ama it in. a low voice, if that helps :— 


_ ALL IS: ABUNDANCE. I NEED NOT GRASP. 
ALL MEN ARE DIVINE. I NEED NOT SUSPECT. 
Gop IS Love. I HAVE NO ENEMIES. 


| years. 
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Fix these or whatever other formula 


may meet your need—fix it in your mind 
firmly and quietly and then drop off into 
untroubled sleep. Untroubled it may in- 
deed well be! For by some strange and 
not yet fully understood alchemy of the 
spirit this seed-thought you have quietly 
implanted in your spirit, like Jonah’s 
gourd, will grow through the night 
and you will awake refreshed and re- 
newed in spirit; refreshed and renewed 
much more quickly and surely than by 
any known process of deliberate con- 
scious cultivation of the spirit. 

Who has not had the experience of 
going to sleep, after a day of futile 
wrestling with some perplexing life 
problem,—of going to sleep, all tired out 
and yet in a quiet, expectant, hopeful 
spirit; and awakened in the morning to 
find the problem solved! Solved much 
more clearly and finally than ever he 
could have solved it by the usual round- 
and-round method of conscious reasoning. 
It is what a friend of the founder of The 
Quarter-Hour Silence has ealled his 
“fireless-cooker” method of putting to- 
gether the ingredients of his life-problems 
on going to sleep and letting them simmer 
through the night. In the morning, be- 
hold, all parts well done, all rough places 
made smooth, all crooked ways straight! 

Call it divine wisdom, race wisdom, cos- 
mic instinct, subconscious wisdom—what 
you will. The fact is, it is there, this 
larger wisdom, and it works, whether in 
deep sleep or in profound meditation. It 
works whenever and wherever we give it 
a chance. 

This is the last word and final instruc- 
tion of every true meditation movement: 
Review each night the activities and deci- 
sions of the day; sweep aside all the 
shams, artificialities, banalities, conven- 
tional reasons for living; give in; quietly 
ask this larger wisdom and creative life 
within to do its work of strengthening, 
enlightening, harmonizing your confused 
and darkened spirit; ask, believing ye 
shall receive; and the Spirit of Eternal 
Wisdom which neither slumbers nor 
sleeps will respond, by some cosmic at- 
traction of like to like, to this call of your 
quiet, open, human spirit. 


A Large Christmas Party 

The Christmas Festival of the Boston 
Young Men’s Christian Union, Saturday, 
December 27, was very successful. For 
forty-seven years this has been an annual 
event at The Union, and-methods of un- 
usual efficiency have been developed for 
earing for the children. More than six 
hundred children participated in this event. 
The children were all personally known to 
the workers. Indeed, in connection with the 
work of Country Week in summer, which 
The Union carries on, there are records of 
some families covering more than twenty 
Each child received a Christmas 
box of good dimensions, containing a 
sweater, a pair of shoes or some other 
needed garment, in addition to the little 
gayeties suitable for the Christmas season. 
Every garment was chosen for the child by 
those who knew the circumstances of each 
home. An hour’s programme entertained 
the children. It was given principally by 
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a group of the children themselves. A 
play was given, called “Jennie Wren’s 
Christmas Party.” There was also sing- 
ing of Christmas carols, patriotic songs, 
and war songs. While the children repre- 
sented probably more than twenty differ- 
ent nationalities, they were all young 
Americans, and very enthusiastic. It was 
interesting to see such a crowd of children 
singing accurately from memory so many 
of these songs. 

There was a brief address by the presi. 
dent of The Union, Mr. Frank L. Locke 
and by Mayor Peters, who joined heartily 
in the festivities, and even shared in a 
dance upon the stage with one of the 
children. The visit, also, of Santa Claus 
produced great enthusiasm and merriment. 
Abundant refreshments were served to the 
children by friends who volunteered for 
this service, and a beautiful Christmas 
tree and a stage fireplace added richness 
and color to the scene. 


The Pilgrim Tercentenary 

A reader says :— 

“May I be permitted to direct attention 
to a book of great interest, in view of the 
celebration of the three hundredth anni- 
versary of the landing of the Pilgrims in 
this year of 1920? It is Dr. Crooker’s ‘The 
Winning of Religious Freedom.’ The great 
popular need is for a work that will tell 
graphically what is central and most sig- 
nificant in the remarkable Pilgrim story. 
This we have in Dr. Crooker’s book of 269 
pages. Why should not Women’s Alliances, 
Young People’s Religious Unions, and the 
adult classes in Sunday-schools take it up 
early in 1920 for a three months’ study? 
Why should it not be put at once into 
every one of our church libraries, and into 
hundreds of Unitarian families?” 


Gift of “A Book of Prayers” 

Through the generosity of friends at 
the Church of the Disciples, Boston, 
Mass., two hundred choice -copies of “A 
Book of Prayers” are offered as gifts to 
ministers, parish assistants, church school 
superintendents, presidents of Alliance 
branches, leaders of young people’s meet- 
ings, presidents of home departments, and 
to such others as may desire to use this 
choice selection of prayers in devotional 
services. The book was published in 1908 
to mark the eightieth anniversary of 
Charles Gordon Ames, who was then in 
the twentieth year of his pastorate at 
the Church of the Disciples. It was the 
wish of Dr. Ames at the time of publica- 
tion that the books go out freely to 
those who would care to use them, and it 
is in fulfilment of this wish that the 
books are’ now offered. Application 
should be made in person or in writing 
to the Book Room, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. The postage will be twelve 
cents. 
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A Word to my Brother-Ministers 


MINOT SIMONS 
Department Church Extension A. U. A. 


ITV. Increasing CuurcH MEMBERSHIP 
“So much has been said and so well 
said” about service as the primary aim of 
¢hurch life and work,—service to the 
community, service to the individual mem- 
bers,—that I passed by the point concern- 


ing service, and raised the question, 
“What follows?” 
Here is a church, for instance, which 


has a manifest spirit of church loyalty 
among its people. They believe something 
clearly and earnestly, something which 
helps them from week to week. Other 
people come to the Sunday worship. They 
are converted to the beliefs, they like to 
join in the worship, they become ac- 
quainted with the church people, they de- 
sire to take part in the church life. What 
should follow? Increased church member- 
ship! Quite naturally these people should 
feel that the thing for them to do is 
to become a member of the church. , 

Here again is the same church mantl- 
festly serving the community in an or- 
ganized capacity. . It is doing for com- 
munity welfare whatever such organiza- 
tion can do, and its people individually 
are all giving some personal attention 
to various community activities. What 
should follow? Increased church member- 
ship! There are people who value such 
an active, serviceable church, and they 
naturally feel that the thing for them 
to do is to become a member of such a 
church. 

My colleagues, we are careful and 
troubled about many things, but what fol- 
lows? We are interested in making our 
churches helpful, and we are interested 
in having inspiring services of worship, 
but what follows? Abundant apprecia- 
tion and gratitude, no doubt, in many 
hearts and minds; a distinct contribution 
to civilization, and so on; but are our 
own churches growing? Are they in- 
creasing in members? Are our followers 
and workers multiplying? Should we not 
expect such results to follow? 

Of course the truth is that the churches 
I refer to cannot help growing, they can- 
not keep people out, unless something is 
lacking. People in multitudes will insist 
on joining these churches and becoming 
part of their work. Such evidence of ap- 
preciation and gratitude will be un- 
escapable. 

My colleagues, what is lacking? I sus- 
pect that many of us have no interest in 
heading up the results of our work in 
an increased church membership. Many 
of us wonder why our churches do not 
grow, and yet personally make no sys- 
tematic effort toward growth. Naturally 
what we do not care about and work for 
does not follow. 

Church extension refers primarily to 
the extension of the churches that we al- 
ready have. Church extension is mani- 
fested in the growth of- churches already 
born. As Secretary of the Church Ex- 
tension Department, I do not propose to 
refer to church membership once, 


and 
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then let it drop. My hope is to arouse 
our Unitarian selves into a general cam- 
paign to increase the dependable and re- 


| sponsible strength of our Cause which 


lies in church membership. 

My colleagues, are your plans shaping 
up for a membership drive during the 
winter and spring? 


The Unconfirmed Heart of Youth 


Experiences ‘and reflections of a Unitarian 
mother on saving our young people 


“The Unitarian Church is the church of 
the mature mind and confirmed heart.” 

This was the reply of a Unitarian min- 
ister to the question as to why there are 
so few young people in our church. The 
tragic truth of these words has been in 
my mind for many days. 

I have three children, whose religious 
training is well directed in the Sunday- 
school, under the splendid plan of the 
Beacon Course. We talk freely, too, about 
the spiritual questions which arise in the 
childish mind. But there are many par- 
ents who do not talk of these things with 
their children, or train them in habits 
of daily prayer. There are Unitarian 
families, also, who send their children to 
other Sunday-schools, for social reasons. 
The time will come, even for the children 
who have passed through our, Sunday- 
schools, when they will need something 
which is provided in very few of our 
churches. 

What does the Unitarian Church pro- 
pose to do for the immature mind and 
unconfirmed heart of youth?: What will 
happen to our children, when the un- 
spoken doubts of adolescence assail them, 
when their hearts are filled with strange 
and uncontrolled emotions? Why is it 
that young people flock to Christian En- 
deavor and Epworth League meetings, 
while our own Young People’s Religious 
Union fights bravely for the barest foot- 
hold in our churches, with slight encour- 
agement from the older members of the 
local church, and with dragging interest, 
in many cases, on the part of the young 
people themselves? 

‘ These are questions which have _ be- 
come vital to me through a recent ex- 
perience which led me to investigate the 
matter. A friend in the West sent two 
of her daughters to live with me while 
attending -a school in Boston. In their 
section, the Unitarian Church is unknown, 
and the family, though educated and lib- 
eral, have been connected with a Presby- 
terian church. The girls, through cour- 
tesy and curiosity, attended our church 
several times, and then identified them- 
selves with the Baptist Church, there be- 
ing no Presbyterian church in our city. 
I was interested in their motives. 

They thought our service cold and for- 
mal. Our hymns seemed like chants to 
them. We had no “snappy music.” They 
missed the fire of the evangelical gospel, 
and the freedom of its utterance. They 
missed the militant spirit and mission- 
ary zeal of the orthodox church.’ They 
wanted to meet more young people, so 


they joined a class of thirty young 
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women in a church which boasts a young 
men’s class of over forty, all uniting in 
the Christian Endeavor work. 

You will note that none of these rea- 
sons are doctrinal. They relate to the 
spirit and practice of the church, as be- 
ing so mature and confirmed that there 
is little. room in it for young people. 

My own children began to question why 
there is no early evening meeting in our 
church for them to attend, so I took them 
to the Epworth League meeting at the 
Methodist Church. They learn enough of 
music in the public schools to be able to 
read new hymns, and I was surprised at 
their enjoyment of the “snappy music,” 
and the enthusiasm with which the young 
people rolled out the antiphonal choruses 
of the militant hymns they use. I found 
here another reason why our church does 
not attract young people. The Christian 
life as a struggle with sin, if not with 
a personal devil, is far more interesting 
to the young mind than as an educa- 
tional process. The leader gave a talk 
which might have graced any Unitarian 
gathering, it was so practical and help- 
ful, and different only in that it assumed 
the authority of Christ as a living pres- 
ence, waiting there in our midst for. us 
to surrender our hearts to his influence. 
She asked questions, and my little boy 
told me afterward of an answer he wanted 
to give but didn’t quite dare to, 

But finally, brief prayers were called 
for, and several of those young people 
responded with spontaneous prayers which 
compelled reverence and made God seem 
very near to all of us. These prayers 
were all addressed to the Father, yet they 
were interspersed with appeals to our 
Lord, which showed the habit of think- 
ing of Jesus as near and able to help. 
Prayer was offered (possibly on account 
of our presence) for all the churches of 
the community. 

Now that we are entering upon a mis- 
sionary period in our own history, one of 
the first things for us to consider is saving 
our young people. We must save them 
for the church, because we need them, 
and we must save them from drifting into 
a wrong attitude toward life. 
vinist doctrine that some are saved and 
God is with them, while many are damned 
and cut off from God, is still the back- 
ground of all orthodox teaching. We must 
not let our children become tainted with 
it. We must set apart a time and place in 
our own churches which shall belong to 
our young people and their friends. 


We must give them something to fight — 


for, and definite missionary work to do. 
We must teach them from childhood to 
express themselves in song, service, and 
speech, in behalf of their Faith. We 
must make the personality of Jesus 
Christ more familiar and real to them. 
We must permit and help them to manage 
their own meetings, and encourage them 
in their sociability. We have the ma- 
chinery at hand for doing all this, in 
our Young-People’s Religious Union. Let 


us make it as great a factor in the life 


The Cal-~ 


of our growing church as the Epworth — 


League and Christian Endeavor Socie- 


ties have been in the churches which have 


fostered them. 
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/ Reviving an Old Church 


The story of how a real minister of con- 
stant zeal, goodness, and sense rallied 
and increased his household 


-A wonderful change for the better has 
taken place in the First Unitarian Church 
in Manchester, N.H., recently, and it of- 
fers an object lesson to many another 
church similarly situated. 

Thirty years ago this was considered 
the church in Manchester. It occupied 
a fine new cruciform brick church with 
granite trimmings which could not be 


duplicated for $50,000 to-day. It seated 
five hundred people and all the seats 
were taken. It was well located and most 
of the leading people of the city were in 
it. Since then the population has shifted 
and the old families have passed away 
or their children have removed. For some 
years, in spite of worthy ministers, the 
churéh has been running down. At last 
the church was without a minister for 
nearly a year and some of the people 
were so discouraged they were willing 
to talk of closing it up. A faithful few 
refused to think of it, and determined 
to make another good try to better the 
situation. After due deliberation and ne- 
gotiation a new minister, Rev. T. J. Hor- 
ner, was called, and the people rallied 

- behind him, determined to hold up his 
hands and do everything possible to help 
him. 

He proved to be a man of faith and 
willingness to work. The first of last 
February he came with his family and 
took a house as near the church as he 
could get it and began a careful canvass 

of the situation. His congregation num- 
bered around thirty for a few weeks and 
then began to pick up. Rey. Dr. William 
L. Sullivan was asked to come in March 
to preach the installation sermon. A 
programme was arranged to make this 
- service as impressive and significant of 
Unitarianism at its best as it could be 
made. A thousand invitations were sent 
out to all the representative people in 
the city whether Unitarians or not. The 
effect was magical. The church would 
~ not hold the people, and some had to be 
urned | away. After that the congrega- 
Oey Vena UD’ to age sixty, and the 
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Sunday before Easter to eighty. Another|The address will be about thirty minutes 
special effort was made, and one hundred | long. Music, both vocal and.instrumental, 
and twenty came out though invitations | will play an important part in each meet- 


were not sent to any but people thought ing. 


to be tributary to the church. 

This fall as soon ag he returned from 
his vacation the minister determined to 
put THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER into every 
Unitarian household in the city. A tempt- 
ing letter was sent to all the people with 
an enclosed stamped envelope and a club 
price of $2 with an offer of further help 
if that was too much. Following this 
up by a personal canvass has resulted 
to date in a list of one hundred and two 
subscriptions including the twenty-two 
who had already subscribed. A very few 
subscriptions were given gratis to de- 
sirable people whose interest was wanted, 
and now all the people are reading THE 
REGISTER and passing it along to others. 
The effect has been to multiply the inter- 
est and enthusiasm. 

Last week it was thought the time was 
ripe to try for a chapter of the Laymen’s 
League. Again the ground was carefully 
prepared and the preliminary work done. 
The Alliance helped by giving the men 
a complimentary. supper. Mr. J. Ran- 
dolph Coolidge, Jr., and Rev. C. W. Cas- 
son came, and forty-nine men sat down 
to supper and were so much inspired that 
virtually all of them signed up for mem- 
bership. They voted to send out two 
hundred invitations to the Christmas ser- 
vice. That service has just been held 
and upward of two hundred people were 
there and were enthusiastic over 
beauty. Everything The Alliance has done 
this fall has succeeded beyond expecta- 
tions, and now the most pessimistic are 
sure the church is going to come ‘into its 
old prestige again. 


Laymen’s League Notes 


its} Monday, January 5. 


All loyal Unitarians should consider 
it a duty to see that non-Unitarians, es- 
pecially such as are sceptical as to what 
our free churches stand for, are given 
the opportunity to attend these meetings. 
Unity House, Boston, Mass., was for-. 
mally opened on New Year’s Day, when 
twenty-two hundred people attended the 
“house-warming.”’ Ushers guided visitors 
throughout the house, explaining in detail 
the use to which each of the rooms will 
be put. A programme of music was 
rendered both afternoon and evening in 
the assembly hall, while informal dancing 
took place in the music room. This gath- 
ering of Unitarians and their friends from 
all part of New England was most repre- 
sentative. The occasion was of the great- 
est significance. Patronesses at the dance 
were Mrs. Ernest G. Adams, Mrs. George 
H. Baldwin, Mrs. William A. Barnard, 
Mrs. William Endicott, Mrs. William H. 
Pear, and Mrs. Robert Winsor, Jr. In the 
receiving line were Charles H. Strong, 
president of the League; Ernest G. Adams, 
Isaac Sprague, and Robert Winsor of the - 
executive committee; William Endicott, 
treasurer of the League; George H. Bald- 
win, Robert Lincoln O’Brien, William H. 
Pear, Henry D. Sharpe, and Norton Wig- 
glesworth of the Council; William A. 
Barnard, office secretary, and Carl B. 
Wetherell, field secretary. 
Unity House opened for business on 
Members visiting in 
Boston were comfortably cared for. Sleep- 
ing-rooms are rented at very reasonable 
rates. The cafeteria serves breakfast 
from 7 to 9, luncheon from 12 to 2, each 
day except Sunday. Members of the 
League, and their men friends, are most 
cordially welcome to lunch together here. 
The lounge offers a chance for a few min- 


Sanday night meetings begin, with Patriot-| Utes’ diversion from business duties. 


ism and Religion as their theme 
CARL B. WETHERELL 


The second of the fourteen consecutive 
Sunday Evening Meetings which are being 
held under the auspices of the League at 
Unity House, 7 Park Square, Boston, 
Mass., from January 4 to April 4, in- 
clusive, will be held January 11, begin- 
ning promptly at 7.45. Rey. John Morris 
Evans of the Abraham Lincoln Center, 
Chicago, Ill., will be the speaker. His 
subject is, “The Art of Creative Living.” 
As usual there will be a chorus of fifty 
male voices, instrumental music by the 
very best musical talent, and congrega- 
tional singing. 

These meetings are open to the public 
by ticket, which may be obtained free of 
charge at Unity House, from any Uni- 
tarian minister, or from the president or 
secretary of any chapter. 


Religion. It is the hope of those in charge 
that the message of Unitarianism as a 
constructive factor in the world’s needs 
to-day may be brought to the hearts and 
minds of a great many people who at 


present know practically nothing about 


such a message. Wach evening an address 
will be given by some layman or minister. 


The general |. 
theme of the meetings is Patriotism and ]. 
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THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


‘Announcements 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club 
will meet on January 12, at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., at eleven o'clock. 
‘Rey. Ralph E. Conner of Marlboro, Mass., 
will preside. Dr. Alice Hamilton of Bos- 
ton, Mass., will speak on the topic, “Ger- 
many in July, 1919.” Dr. Hamilton has 
investigated conditions in Germany, hav- 
ing gone thither with Jane Addams and 
others. The meeting is open to the public. 


Week-day services in King’s Chapel, 
Boston, Mass.: January 12, Rev. Samuel 
M. Crothers, D.D., First Parish, Cam- 
bridge; January 13, Rev. Louis C. Deth- 
lefs, First Parish, Medford; January 14, 
Rey. Sydney B. Snow, King’s Chapel; 
January 15, Rey. Oliver D. Sewall, Con- 
gregational Church, Dedham; January 16, 
Rey. George B. Spurr, Unitarian Church, 
Nashville, Tenn.; January 17, musical 
service, Mr. Lang, organist. 


Meetings and Conferences 


Abundant Health for Girls 


The New York League of Unitarian 
Women held its December meeting at the 
Second Unitarian Church in Brooklyn, 
with the president, Mrs. Emile Glogau, 
presiding. Mrs. Frank C..Doan of Summit, 
N.J., gave an interesting account of the 
extension and fellowship committee—the 
work they had already accomplished, and 
some of their plans for the future. The 
ecard catalogue has been completed and 
is now at headquarters. It has the ad- 
dresses of all families who are ready 
to take Unitarian girls into their homes. 
A tea is being planned for all girls of 
this denomination in Columbia Univer- 
sity and Teachers College, for the near 
future. It is hoped that there will soon 
be a students’ secretary, to whom these 
girls may apply for information of any 
kind. Mr. Lyttle, pastor of the church, 
spoke of the transition period in which 
we are living; that their church had 
no sectarian belief as a basis of member- 
ship, but every one could affiliate with 
the church and its people; that in this 
sense it was really a community church, 
although no violent change had been neces- 
sary. In fact, all life was a ecompro- 
mise, and the future was full of opti- 
mism for those who were willing to go 
slowly. Mr. Lyttle also spoke of Mead- 
ville, the only Eastern Unitarian school. 
All the Unitarian clergymen of Brooklyn 
were graduated from Meadville. He spoke 
of its beautiful location and quiet sur- 
roundings, its splendid library, and many 
other things. However, there were so 
few ways for a man to support himself 
there, that the crying need is for more 
scholarships. The collection taken up 
for Meadville amounted to about $35. The 
principal speaker of the afternoon, Dr. 
Florence L. Meredith, gave a talk on the 
constructive health programme as illus- 
trated in the Health Bureau, arranged and 
financed by the Young Women’s Christian 
Association in New York. She showed that 
the aim was to keep girls well rather 
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than to take sick girls and make them 
well. To so instruct these well and normal 
girls, filling their bodies so full of health 
that there would be no room for the germ 
of disease to get a footing, even with 
the disadvantage of hereditary tenden- 
cies, copying good instead of bad habits, 
knowing what had to be guarded against, 
—lack of fresh air and bathing, self- 
indulgence in small matters, as in helping 
themselves to a little pleasure, thus de- 
priving themselves of a lifetime of en- 
joyment,—were some of the things al- 
luded to. Dr. Meredith dwelt, too, on 
the deliberate crippling of the body 
through vanity in following the fashion 
edicts, speaking especially of the high 
heels on shoes, which are detrimental 
to health. The endeavor was to make 
the girls realize the great value of health 
—the wonderful stimulus it gave to life— 
to live while they live, really live, not to 
be in a half-dead condition brought on 
through suffering from some bodily ail- 
ment, but to haye a surplus of health to 
draw on to meet successfully all the 
emergencies of life. Dr. Irvine gave a 
talk on the work being done by the 
United States Government in the form of a 
great educational campaign throughout the 
country to show people, especially moth- 
ers, the deadly danger of shameful dis- 
ease. The meeting adjourned for the 
luncheon and social-intercourse hour,—a 
fruitful way to closer and deeper fellow- 
ship. mF. x: 


Parish News Letters 
Then—and Now 


ATLANTA, GA.—The Liberal Christian 
Church, Rey. Dr. G. I. Keirn: The first 
annual meeting of the reorganized church 
was held November 14. All departments 
of the church were represented with re- 
ports, and showing every organization at 
work in good condition. The treasurer’s 
report showed all bills paid and a small 
balance on the right side. A constitution 
for this combined organization was 
adopted. It recognizes allegiance to both 
the Unitarian and the Universalist denom- 
inations, and divides its missionary funds 
equally between them. The meeting, 
which was largely attended, was enthusi- 
astic and hopeful for the future. When 
it is remembered that a year ago there 
was nothing but the fragments of two 
churches which agreed to come together, 
it is encouraging. Then there was no 
women’s organization, no Sunday-school, 
no Men’s Club: now there are all three 
in flourishing condition. There was a 
weak Young People’s Christian Union: 
now it is a very good one. Then not a 
dollar was pledged: now more than 
twenty-two hundred dollars have been 
pledged by the Atlanta people alone. Then 
discouragement prevailed: now encour- 
agement prevails generally. Of course 
one year is too short a time for a final 


‘test, but it is distinctly encouraging. 


A Minister of This World 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—AIl Souls Church, 
Rey. Dr. F. 8. C. Wicks: In his column, 
The Velvet Hammer, the Indianapolis 
Star, Arthur Brooks Baker published the 
following: “The sphere of metaphysics 
is a thing of lure and light, where many 
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pleasant fellows seek to learn the truth 
and riglt. They struggle for communion 
with the Author and the Cause, beseeching 
him for leading and for knowledge of the 
Laws, establishing a multitude of enter- 
taining Cults, each one of which main- 
tains that it is getting fine Results. In 
front of all this Verity, this sounding clash 


of Truth, poured loudly into empty minds 


of childhood and of youth, salute the pas- 


tor of a church who says he can’t conceal — 


the fact that there are many things which 
Heaven won’t reveal. While others make 
of threadbare creeds a high and mighty 
show, he gracefully admits that there are 
things he does not know. But he’s abol- 
ished all the hells where fated victims 
shriek, and heavens where the foremost 
saint would weary in a week. He’s not 
the chap to plot and map the distant 
future year, but keeps in view some 
things to do to help the now and here; 
for whether future worlds be cold or 
medium or hot, he finds he owes a duty 
to the only one he’s got. He went to 
school at Harvard, with professors rare 
and ripe, from whom he sought that he be 
taught the way to smoke a pipe—a simple 
science which abides, nor shifts from age 
to age, like others tightly sat upon by 
bishop, seer, and sage. (Alas, that one so 
well endowed with length and breadth and 
grace mus* be confined in this deforming 
brevity of space!)” . 


News from Kennebunk 


KENNEBUNK, Mr.—First Parish. Church, 
Rev. Robert P. Doremus: This parish is 
well into the work of a progressive year. 
The date of the parish fair was December 
4. The fair was under the leadership of 
an eflicient-committee: Mrs. Joseph Brag- 
don, chairman, Mrs. G. W. Larrabee, Mrs. 
P. D. Greenleaf, Mrs. D. M. Small, Mrs. 
R. P. Doremus. Because of the occupa- 
tion of the rooms by the Red Cross, and 
the pressure of war activities, no fair has 
been held since 1916. One of the novelties 
was a “County Fair” table, in charge of a 
committee headed by Mr. W. E. -Barry. 
There was a play in the evening. The Al- 
liance branch started the year with inter- 
est, and has a good programme. Rey. 
Paul S. Phalen of Augusta is one of the 
outside speakers. Reports of the neigh- 


borhood meetings at Portsmouth and San- » 
ford were given at the November meeting . 


by Mrs. Doremus and Mrs. Barry, and Mr. 


Doremus reported the Baltimore Alliance 


meeting. The Barry Bible class is a new 
live organization of women, which in ad- 
dition to its services in supplying substi- 


tute teachers and doing other things for 


the Sunday-school, and attending to vari- 
ous parish tasks not covered by other 
organizations, holds monthly social meet- 
ings. The men had the pleasure of a visit 


from Mr. Carl B. Wetherell of the Lay- 


men’s League in July, and a branch was 


organized with Mr. Eliot Rogers, presi- — 


dent; Judge H. H. Bourne, secretary; 
Mr. Fred W. Nason, treasurer; and Mr. 
Rogers, Mr. W. E. Barry, and Mr. Robert 
N. Cram, a committee to lay plans for the 
year’s work. The first meeting of the 


season was held November 6. About thirty 


men sat down to supper, and later listened 
to a report of the Baltimore meeting of 


wat 


a 


__ cloak-rooms, ete. 
an) 2 memorial chancel, the gift of two mem- 


To have real 
religion 
a man must have 


God 
and a neighbor. 


the League by Mr. Doremus. Monthly 
meetings will be held, with topics of cur- 
rent interest for discussion. Some of the 


‘recent sermon topics have been “Building 


Toward the Perfect with the Imperfect,” 
“Can We Take the Kingdom of God by 
Violence?” “Another Day, or Rest Not Yet 
Come” (a sermon for Armistice Sunday), 
“When the Prince Comes.” The sermon 
for Armistice Sunday was repeated by re- 
quest on Armistice Day before one of the 
women’s clubs of the town and its guests, 
and published in a local paper. A number 
of new families have been recently added 
tu the parish, the Sunday congregations 
are increasing as well as attendance,at the 
Sunday-school, and the spirit of the par- 
ish is promising. 


New Church in Lowell 


LoweLL, MAss.—All Souls Church, Rey. 
A. R. Hussey: In June, 1918, the First 
Unitarian and the High Street Congre- 
gational churches of Lowell voted to com- 
bine in one church, to be called All Souls 
Church, Congregational-Unitarian; and 
called the minister of the Unitarian parish 
to be their pastor. Ever since, the move- 
ment has been growing steadily in 
strength and numbers. After worshipping 
for a year in what was formerly High 
Street Church, with large congregations 
and increasing power both material and 
spiritual, it was voted to build a suitable 
parish house, and remodel the church edi- 
fice into a house of worship adequate for 
the needs of the new enterprise. Im- 
mediately the work was taken up with 
marked enthusiasm. Ralph Adams Cram 
was chosen architect of the new structure. 
A campaign to raise $25,000 went so far 
over the top that more than $30,000 was 
subscribed, the subscribers representing 


“more than ninety per cent. of the entire 


church-membership. In addition to ‘this 
sum, funds already in hand, and others 
resulting from the sale of the Unitarian 
church property, made available for the 
new building a sum _ approximating 
$100,000. The building has now been 
under construction since last summer. 
When completed, it will be one of the 


most beautiful and valuable church prop- 


erties in New England. The parish house 
will contain a pastor’s study, a parish 
hall with stage and all necessary accesso- 


vies, a ladies’ parlor, kindergarten-room, 


a well-appointed kitchen and dining-room, 
as well as numerous small class-rooms, 
The church will have 


ers of the parish; and a memorial or- 
n, which will be of particular beauty, 


’ 


ven by three other loyal members. The 
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value of the property when completed 
will be not far from a quarter of a million 
dollars. The work will not be finished 
before next May, at least. Meanwhile, 
through the courtesy of the rector and 
wardens of St. Anne’s Episcopal Church, 
the people of All Souls are worshipping, 
every Sunday morning, in the parish 


house of St. Anne’s Church. Under the 


efficient leadership of Miss Harriet 
Cooper, parish worker, the work of the 
Sunday-school, with its church-hour kin- 
dergarten, and various clubs of boys and 
girls, is going forward successfully. The 
Women’s Alliance and other organiza- 
tions are also doing excellent work. There 
is such a steady increase of new members 
to the church that there is little doubt 
that- the seating capacity of the new 
building will be taxed to the utmost. 


Marlboro Young People 


Marieoro, Mass.—Second Parish, Rey. 
Ralph BE. Conner: The Y. P. R. U. has 
given four unique entertainments to the 
people of the parish and their friends. 
November 29, the Union offered a pop 


concert in the vestry. . Individual mem-| 


bers of the society contributed numbers 
starring “The Story-Book Ball,” an origi- 
nal characterization. The clever Union 
Players of Boston, under the direction 
of Henry B. Burkland, presented two 
beautiful ballets, “The Unity of the 
Americas” and “A Dream of the East” 
(an Oriental ballet), and a vaudeville. 
Refreshments were served. Dancing closed 
this enjoyable evening. The proceeds in- 
creased the Union’s parish-house fund. 
Each Sunday noon a half-hour’s study- 
class is held by the Union, and some of 
the older people remain and take part. 
Sunday, November 30, an afternoon meet- 
ing was held. After the devotional ser- 
vice, the Union Players presented the 
“Pageant of Intellectual Liberty,’ which 
has been featuring the series of Y. P. R, U. 
Neighborhood Rallies this fall. Friday, 
December 12, the Union gave a most novel 
“Advertising Party.” The vestry walls 
were covered with scores of advertising 
posters, and an appropriate programme 
had been worked out with souvenirs and 
games. Those present were dressed to 
represent familiar advertisements, and 
the room was like a great show-book. Rev. 
Houghton Page, National Y. P. R. U. 
President, took this occasion to make his 
first visit to the local Union. Sunday 
afternoon, December 14, the Y. P. R. U. 
opened the Christmas season at the church 
by presenting an elaborate five-act “Mys- 
tery Play of the Nativity,” adapted from 
the English play by Robert Hugh Ben- 
son. This drama introduced nineteen 
characters, and eleven musical numbers 
sung by a young people’s chorus choir. Tv 
all who saw the presentation, and even 
more to those who so well played the 
parts, added meaning was given to the 
old familiar Christmas story. Following 
the mystery play, the young people led in 
a “sing” of Christmas carols, Firmly be- 
lieving in such opportunities for enjoy- 
able work for the Unitarian young 
people, Howard H. Searles (27 Norwood 
Street, Marlboro, Mass.), secretary of the 
Y. P. R..U., will be pleased to furnish 


programmes as arranged or suggestions to 


‘ 
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any one interested in undertaking any of 
these entertainments which have been so 
well received in Marlboro. 


The Christ-child 


NeEDHAM, Mass.—First Parish Church, 
Rey. A. W. Littlefield: There were special 
Christmas services morning and afternoon 
on December 21. The candle-light service 
was very beautiful, with processional, 
“Waken, Christian Children,” sung by six- 
teen young ladies dressed in white and 
bearing lighted candles. The church was 
decorated with fir branches and trees, and 
lighted only by candles, so the white 
dresses made a very pleasing effect against 
the forest green. The carols “O Little 
Town of Bethlehem,” “Silent Night,’ and 
“Christmas Song” were followed by old 
French and English carols, “Sleep, Little 
Dove,” “Bring a Torch,” “Echo Chorus,” 
“Shepherds, Shake Off,’ “Good King Wen- 
ceslas,” and “The First Noél.” These were 
interspersed by Christmas poems read by 
the minister. The recessional was “In 
the Lonely Midnight.” The Christmas 


Deaths 


BAGLEY.—In Tampa, Fla., December 14, 
1919, Dr, Charles Hazlett Bagley, in his seventy- 
eighth year. 


WRITE to Dr. J. T. Sunderland, 423 West 
120th Street, New York, for Circular announc- 
ing his Lecture-subjects, Books, and Pam- 
phlets. In buying Holiday Presents do not 
forget his “Origin of the Bible,” “Religion in 
the Light of Evolution,” “Oh, to be Rich and 
Young!” and “Rising Japan: Is there a Japan- 
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Tree Festival was held on Christmas Eve 
in the chapel, with Christmas Fairy and 
Santa Claus after the singing of carols 
by the Sunday-school and speaking by 
children of the Primary department. Red 
- stockings large and small had been dis- 
tributed, to be filled by the children with 
gifts for other children less fortunate 
than themselves; so the celebration began 
by giving, and ended by receiving pleasure 
as well as gifts. Love for the Christ-child 
and the teaching of the Christ spirit was 
the aim of it all. December 28 the school 
held a Christmas service for the whole 
church. 


Laymen’s League at Work 


OraAnceE, N.J.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Walter Reid Hunt: A union Thanks- 
giving service was held this year of the 
churches in the neighborhood of this church. 
Those uniting were the Jewish Synagogue 
and the Methodist, Swedenborgian, and 
Unitarian churches. The service was held 
in the Methodist church, the Unitarian 
minister preaching the sermon. The 
Orange Chapter of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League took a prominent part in the 
recent canvass made by the Protestant 
churches of the homes of the city. The 
Chapter furnished one of the district 
leaders, and itself became responsible for 
a whole district. It consists of fifty-two 
branches, representing all Protestant de- 
nominations, ‘and its ministry is to a 
population of 115,000 people, of all colors, 
creeds, and conditions. 


Ottawa Church Has Recovered 


OTTAWA, CANADA.—Church of Our 
Father, Rey. H. J. Adlard: A number of 
promising activities in connection with the 
church life here have recently begun. The 
Unity Club, which up to the time of the 
war ran a vigorous course, has been re- 
modelled under the name of the Unity 
Social Club. Meetings are held weekly. 
The Sunday-school hour has been changed 
to ten o’clock. Under the leadership of 
the minister it-is developing a definite 
school spirit. The young people are hay- 
ing their own service, singing their own 
songs, and being governed by their own 
officers. The members of the senior classes 
formed last March a Junior Unity Club, 
with literary and recreational purposes as 
its object. This is giving them a fine op- 
portunity to manage their own affairs and 
to express themselves on questions of the 
day. To facilitate these forms of church 
life, in addition to the use of De Norman- 
die Hall, half of the large basement has 
been partitioned off, and now makes an 
excellent room for suppers or parties. 
The work—carpentry, painting, electric 
fittings—was all accomplished by church 
people under the leadership of Mr. and 
Mrs. H. W. Grunsky. The room was very 
informally opened with a family party. 
The Unitarian Men’s Club is still leading 
a vigorous life, with monthly discussions, 
and the Women’s Alliance is “carrying 
on,’ and have able representatives on the 
humanitarian and Givie institutions in the 
city. A progress committee, which means 
publicity and more, has now on hand an 
effort to make the church and its gospel 
more widely known and its congregations 
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larger. As is well known, the war af- 
fected the Canadian churches, but Ottawa 
is getting well onto its feet. 


Professor Furness Returns 


PouGHKEEPSIE£, N.Y.—Unitarian Church, 
Rev. J. T. Sunderland, D.D.: After a 
year’s absence, spent in Japan, Prof. Caro- 
line H. Furness of the chair of Astronomy 
in Vassar College has resumed her pro- 
fessional duties, and also her place as sec- 
retary of the Unitarian Society. During 
her extended stay in Japan she made as 
full a study as possible of Japanese educa- 
tional systems, religions, and life, and 
especially of the status of Japanese 
women, and will have much to say on 
these subjects that will be of interest to 
Americans. The Poughkeepsie Unitarian 
church has just given a banquet in her 
honor at the Nelson House, on which oc- 
casion she gave a delightful address tell- 
ing of her year’s experiences, and showing 
many beautiful pictures which she had 
brought back as souvenirs. While in 
Tokyo, Professor Furness became fully ac- 
quainted with Dr. Clay MacCauley, the 
representative of the American Unitarian 
Association in Japan, and with the Jap- 
anese leaders of our Unitarian Mission. 
Of the work and far-reaching influence of 
Dr. MacCauley and of the Mission she 
speaks in warm terms. Fifty-two of the 
young women students of Vassar College 
have put down their names as Unitarians 
this year. On November 15 Dr. Sunder- 
land sent a letter to each of these students 
expressing the interest that is felt in them 
by himself and by the church, and invit- 
ing them in the most cordial manner *o 
consider the church their home, and to at- 
tend its religious services and its social 
gatherings. Dr. Sunderland is beginning 
an extended series of sermons on the “Lib- 
eral Religion as the Coming Faith of Man- 
kind.” Among his subjects are the fol- 
lowing: “A Religion that dares to Trust 
Truth,” “A Religion with the Greatest 
Possible Affirmations,” “A Religion that 
makes Sectarianism Impossible,” “A Re- 
ligion that stands for Law and Just Retri- 
bution,” “A Religion that creates Free Na- 
tions,” “A Religion toward which the 
Whole Religious World is Moving,” “A 
Religion Supremely Sustaining and Com- 
forting in Death,’ “A Religion whose 
Ideal and Leader is Jesus.” 


Psychic Phenomena 


SPOKANE, WaAsH. — First Unitarian 
Church, Rey. William Day Simonds: Mr. 
Simonds recently preached on the present 
tide of spiritualistic teaching in the world. 
In part he said: “What shall we do with 
this new religion, as it is called? First, 
condemn unsparingly the fraud and fool- 
ishness that naturally attend all mystic 
developments. That specious other-world- 
liness that so often leads to inanity and 
insanity. Secondly, regret as we must 
that the ‘messages’ are so unimportant, so 
trivial, and sometimes so ridiculous. On 
the other hand, let us gladly acknowledge 
that this outburst of psychical activity 
came just when it was most needed. 
Materialistic science and Biblical criticism 
had brought multitudes to the brink of 
despair. With Professor Clifford such 


. 
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men have said, ‘We have seen the sun 
shine out of an empty heaven to light up 
a soulless earth: we have felt with utter 
loneliness that the great companion is 
deads’ To a generation in such darkness 
a voice seeming to break the silence of 
doubt and death, and to affirm the su- 
premacy of the human spirit, has been an 
evangel of mercy. It comforts to-day 
unknown thousands of war-shadowed 
homes. To many a broken-hearted mother 
it is the one faith that makes life endur- 
able. In my short life I have attended 
over a thousand funerals. I have com- 
panioned with affliction by day and night, 
and long ago I resolved never to put out 
one little star of hope and comfort unless 
convinced that its light was false; and by 
that resolution I stand to-day. The only 
right attitude concerning psychic phenom- 
ena is earnest, fearless, candid student- 
ship.” 
Growth in Troy 


Troy, N.Y¥.—All Souls Church, Rey. 
Charles J. Dutton: The church opened 
the second Sunday of September. So far 
this year the attendance has been better 
than similar months in past years. The 
Sunday-school, with its paid teachers for 
the children’s department, has more chil- 
dren on the roll than ever before. In 
many respects, progress in a city like 
Troy, a city that has no New England 
background, but instead has a population 
that is seventy-five per cent. Roman Cath- 
olic, must be slow. But though it has 
been a slow growth the past two and a 
half years, the church is in good shape. 
The minister has fifty-five more names 
on his book than he had two years ago. 
The Sunday-school, which did not then 
exist, now has thirty children, and the 
dancing classes for the students have 
more than they can care for. In January, 
the church will observe its seventy-fifth 
anniversary. Dr. S. A. Eliot and Rey. 
Minot Simons will take part at that time. 
Rev. William I. Lawrance spoke at the 
first Sunday evening service, to about one 
hundred persons. The first supper of The 
Alliance, held on November 6, had its 
largest attendance of many years. Though 
Troy has been, because of local conditions, 
a difficult field for liberal thought, the 
future looks brighter than it has in years. 
The city is growing rapidly. Henry Ford 
is waiting for the Senate to pass his 
water-rights bill, when he will start work 
on his new plant, which will employ fit- 
teen thousand men. Several new steel 
companies also are moving to the city 
and will employ thousands of new people. 
The church, being in the only residential 
section of the city where there is room 
for growth, cannot fail to have a large 
inerease of membership within the next 
year or so. The church has suffered a 
loss the past summer through Prof. Rob- 
ert L. Daugherty, who was the head of 
the Sunday-school. He moved to Pasa- 
dena, Calif., where he is head of a de- 
partment in Throop College. : 


Personal 


Rey. Walter F. Greenman has accepted 
a call to become minister of All Souls. 
Unitarian Church, Greenfield, Mass. He 
will enter upon his office at once. — 


— 
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IN THIS PILGRIM YEAR 


DURING THIS YEAR will come the three hundredth anniversary of 

the landing of the Pilgrims. While there is much discussion of the plans 
for the celebration of the event, of one thing we are perfectly sure: that 
this year should be a year for the reassertion of the Pilgrims’ ideas and the 
great principles of life which have flowed from them. 


AMERICA HAS BECOME the most influential nation in the world. 
Commercially we stand at the highest point. But America started out 
with the ideal of producing men rather than materials. Financially we 
occupy a position of unsurpassed power. But at first our greatest product 
was ideals and not money. The ideals that America has sent to every 
nation are worth more than the products of all of our mines, our forests, 
and our factories. 


OUR MEASURE OF SUCCESS is not in the commercial world, 
but in the world of human hopes and aspirations. The freedom of the 
world is the logical conclusion from the assertion of our own freedom. 
We built our Republic on faith in human powers, on a conscious sense 
of the dignity of manhood. When we have followed that ideal we have 
made progress and attained success; and every deviation from it has been 

a time of failure. 


THE LIBERAL MOVEMENT in religion expresses the very spirit 
of the life of the Pilgrims and is necessary to the fulfilment of the ideals 
of this Republic. The people of the Unitarian churches in America have 
‘a great inheritance which involves a great responsibility. This Pilgrim year 
should see the greatest advance that has ever been made in promoting the 
spiritual life of our churches and in declaring the principles of our free 


faith. 
NOW IS THE TIME for our churches to provide funds more liber- 


ally than ever before for this work which we have in common. The treas- 
ury of the American Unitarian Association is the channel through which 
should: flow a financial stream for the doing of this great work. Workers 
are waiting, the fields are ready, and the precious days are passing. Now 
is the time to act in this matter. 


Send your Contributions to Henry M. Williams, Treasurer, 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Massachusetts 
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PLEASANTRIES 


“Wather,” said the youthful seeker after 
knowledge, “why do words have roots?” 
“T suppose, my son,” replied the weary 
parent, “so that the language can grow.” 
—The. Independent. 


Persevering Conductor (rehearsing vil- 
lage orchestra): “Stop—stop, Mr. Mac- 
Dougal! You played a wrong note. You 
gave me E-flat instead of E-natural.” 
MacDougal: ‘Man, I dinna thenk I was 
sae near it as that!”’—Punch. 


The Chairman: “Don’t you think, gen- 
tlemen, in view of the high cost of living, 
we ought to increase our pastor’s salary?” 
Vestryman: “That’s all right. But don’t 
pay him for overtime on his sermons.”’— 
Life. 


“T guess we'll cut out that line of my 
speech,” said the Senator, “about my being 
a public’ servant.” “It is a good old 
phrase.” “Yes, but ‘servant’ had an un- 
pleasant sound as household relationships 
go just now.”—Washington Star. 


Good, absent-minded Doctor Wilder was 
greatly dependent upon his practical wife. 
One morning’ Mrs. Wilder sent up an an- 
nouncement after he had entered the 
pulpit with a footnote intended to be 
private. “The Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety,” he read aloud, “will meet Wednes- 
day afternoon at three o’clock sharp. 
Your necktie is crooked; please straighten 
toward the right.” 


“Any good fishing around here?” asked 
the visitor of the little village lad. “Yes, 
sir,” answered the boy. “You goes down 
that private road until you comes to a 
sign in a field wot says, “Trespassers will 
be prosecuted.’ Well, you go across the 
middle of that field, and then you comes 
to a pond, with a noticeboard wot says, 
‘No Fishing Allowed.’” “Yes?” ‘“Well— 
that’s it.’—Farm and Home. 


A member of the Chicago bar tells the 
following story of the coolest man he ever 
knew. This man was awakened one night 
by burglars. He got up and went down- 
stairs, and as he entered the dining-room# 
where the thieves were engaged in wrap- 
ping up the silver-plate, they covered him 
with their revolvers. This, however, did 
not disconcert the householder at all. 
“Pardon me for disturbing you, gentle- 
men,” said he, “but I should like you to 
do me a favor. If it is not too much to 
ask, will you be so good as to post this 
letter for me? It must go to-night. It’s 
the premium for my burglary insurance.” 
—Harper’s. 


Mr. Augustine Birrell, some time ago, 
while travelling in a third-class railway 
carriage in the North of England, sat 
down hurriedly next to a little girl in 
shawl and clogs. Happening to glance 
at her a moment or two afterward, he 
saw that she was regarding him with no 
great favor. It dawned upon him that he 
was sitting on her newspaper. “Here, my 
dear,” said Mr. Birrell, pulling the paper 
from under him and handing it to her, 
“T’m sorry.” The little girl did not look 
quite satisfied, but she said nothing till, a 
few minutes later, the train drew up at 
the station. ‘Please, sir,” she then in- 
quired’ meekly, “may I have my fried 
fish?” It was in the paper!—New Com- 
monwealth. 
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ring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas. - 54 Kehneth 
St., West Roxbury, Mass. 
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Church Announcements 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner of 
Warren Street and Elm Hill Avenue. Services at 7.30. 
Rev. Miles Hanson will preach. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL eel se Eliot 
and Centre Streets, Jamaica Plain, Rev. James A. 
Fairley, minister. Morning service at 10.30. Sunday- 
school at 12. 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. 
Morning service at 11. Sunday, January 11, Rev. 
Miles Hanson will preach, Subject, ‘‘ The Extra Oil 
in the Lamps.” 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Re- 

vere Frothingham, D.D. Morning service atll. Ves- 

er service (all one free) at4. The church is open 
Maily from 9 to 4. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. At the 
service on Sunday, January 11, at 11 a.m., Rev. 
Francis G. Peabody, D.D., will preach. Sunday-school 
at 9.45 a.m. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of state and School 
Streets. Ministers: Rev. Howard N. Brown, 
and Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Sunday service at 10. 30 
a.M. Sunday, January 11, Dr. Brown will preach. 
Church open daily 9 to 12. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630), Meeting House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster 
Burns, minister. Service at1la.m. Sunday, January 
11, Rev. William H. Parker of the First Parish, Ded- 
ham, will preach. Church school at 9.45. Kinder- 
garten at 11. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. es E. 
Park, D.D., minister. Sunday-school, 9.15 a.m. Morn- 
ing service, 10.30. Communion service, first Sunday 
of each month. Children’s class, 3.30 p.m. Vespers, 
Thursday, 4.30 p.m. The church is open-daily from 9 
to 5. A "welcome. 


FIRST UNITARIAN pater grey Aro 


CHURCH of Cincinnati, Readin and Linton 
Street. Church office, 502 First Nato Bank Build- 
ing. Rev. John Malick, minister. Rev. George A. 


Thayer, D.D., pastor emeritus. Church school and 
kindergarten at 9.45 a.m. Service of worship and 
sermon at 11 a.m. The minister will preach. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. The minister, Rev. Abraham 
M. Rihbany, will preach. Subject, ‘‘The League of 
Nations.’’ Church services at 11 a.m. Disciples School 
at 9.45 4.M. Kindergarten and Primary classes at 11 
a.M.. Social service class at 10.15 a.m. Speaker, Miss 
Amy Woods. Subject, ‘State parable ie of Motion 
Pictures.” 
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